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VARIETY OF GOODS being pushed at multi-pump station chain is shown in this photo of main office showroom 





How a Multi-Pump Operator Survey Puts Spotlight 
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3,50 atemite servic 


® Prompt, efficient, dependable service— 
whenever you need it—wherever you are! 
That’s the all-important “profit insurance” 
Alemite offers you. 

No other—only Alemite—maintains so vast 
a national network of service points manned 
by factory-trained personnel... strategically 
located . . . available to bring immediate on- 
the-spot assistance to your maintenance or 
repair problems. 
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That’s why you can count on Alemite. 
Alemite equipment . . . for 34 years the fin- 
est, most efficient money can buy. Alemite 
service ... the most complete available, with 
the specialized facilities and experienced 
“know how” that will save you time, trouble, 
and money —daily! 

For the name of the distributor or service 
jobber nearest you, write: Alemite, 1860 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


ALEMITE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


World Leader In Lubrication 





To avoid customer 


ints complaints of 
A very important STICKY VALVES, 


message fo new ‘GUMMY DEPOSITS, etc. 


... caused by cl 
car dealers and gael ae 


service station men \ bydaulic valve lifters 











FACT @® Heavy duty motor oil is now 
being used at car manufacturers’ plants 
...on their proving grounds...in their 
factory driveaways. 


FACT @ Many new car manuals now 
specify heavy duty motor oil. 


FACT @ Custom-Made HAVOLINE 
has proved itself a preventive of sticky 
valves, gummy deposits, etc. 


FACT @ Custom-Made HAVOLINE is 
a heavy duty (high detergent) motor 
oil... even exceeds heavy duty re- 
quirements. 

















Even meets Army and N 
standards for heavy duty Lhe Texas Company 


oils used in tanks, trucks 
and submarines. 
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OPW LOADING ASSEMBLY 


Especially adapted for narrow loading 
platforms, closely-spaced riser outlets, 
or riser outlets close to walls. 


: 


No cumbersome counterweights! Less 
mass to be started, moved, and stopped. 


ie Fi (iam 4 


Loader can control elevation of Load- 
ing: Assembly from. truck by remote 
control cable. 


OPW Spring-Balanced Loading Assem- - ; 
bly rotates 360°, elevates 80° above Equipped with 


horizontal, depresses to 20° below. , 

, OPW’s Unequaled 
Relieves swing joint of dead-weight 
strain. Unaffected by changes in tem- No. 1217 Shockproof Loading Valve 
perctare or cimeie. No. 2405 Frictionless Swing Joint 


No valving mechanisms, gaskets, or pis- 
ton leathers to wear. Eliminates main- 
tenance expense. 


Spring enclosed and protected. Easily adjusted 
to desired tension .. . Stop Latch holds arm in 
any position . . . Plunger Shaft of stainless 
steel . . . Available in 2”, 2%”, 3”, and 4” 
sizes with slide sleeve as pictured, or scissor 
type loading arms, also with remote control. 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 
If jobber cannot supply you, mail coupon. 


OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


Please furnish detailed information on your 
Spring Balance Loading Assembly 


Name 
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Spark Plug 
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+» IN ADVERTISING 


More advertising devoted exclusively to spark plugs! 


IN PUBLIC PREFERENCE 


America’s Favorite as shown by scores of surveys! 














—) IN SERVICE TO USERS 


the most complete line of spark plugs in the world! 








CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


_ tax-computer 


cuts costs !" 





"Yes, this NEW National instantly computes payroll tax deductions!" 


This NEW National Pay- PLUS many other National features that slash ac- 


roll-Accounting Machine counting costs . . . eliminate overtime . . . simplify 
cuts costs to a NEW low payroll work. 


with NEW time-and- 3 

a money-saving features. There are National Machines suited to every 

NEW! Automatic Multiple-Tax Computer . . . instantly type of business . . . large or small. National 
computes variable tax deductions, eliminating this | Machines soon pay for themselves out of the 
costly pre-payroll work. money they save (often the first year) then con- 
NEW! Automatic control of Federal Insurance Con- tinue these savings as handsome profit every year. 


tribution deduction limit. Let the local National representative ... a 


NEW! 4 to-date-balances of Earnings and Deductions trained systems analyst . . . show you how much 
. .. With total hours-to-date available. you can save with the National Accounting Ma- 
New! 15 classification totals for Earnings and De- chine, Cash Register or Add- 
ductions. ing Machine suited to your . 

NEW! 50 Totals . . | forty-six available for direct Anal- needs. Or write the Company ©) + 

ysis and Distribution. at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY | 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





EAST COAST FUELS—Next fall will find the East 
confronted with same old problem of supply shortage 
threats if nothing is done before then to correct the 
“unbalance” of product prices with tanker transporta- 
tion rates, PAD continues to warn. There will “al- 
ways be a crisis” in East Coast supplies, the agency 
feels, unless product prices are raised or tanker rates 
lowered. PAD holds that the transportation subsidy 
plan for moving products from the Gulf Coast—which 
has been recommended by Office of Price Stabilization 
in lieu of PAD-recommended product price hikes— 
not only offers “no certainty” that shortages will be 
avoided, but has the effect of discouraging operators 
from handling supply problems on their own. 


WEST COAST DRIVE—tThe rapidly growing Nation- 
al Assn. of Oil Equipment Jobbers, which was found- 
ed last May, is about to launch an intensive drive for 
members on the West Coast. Although other sections 
of the country are well represented in the new or- 
ganization, thus far no West Coast equipment jobbers 
have joined. The campaign will be started by a 
former sales manager who is about to enter the equip- 
ment jobbing business for himself and probably will 
be continued through personal visits from officers 
and directors of the new association. 


NO NOSE HOLDING—Improving lead supply indi- 
cates that danger of a severe litharge shortage has 
abated, at least temporarily. There was some fear 
late last year that litharge, a lead oxide used to 
“sweeten” petroleum products, might become so scarce 
it would require limitations on its use, thereby posing 
possibility that gasoline and other products might 
have an offensive odor. It was pointed out at that 
time that first use of litharge would necessarily go 
to home fuels rather than to motor vehicle fuel. 


CLIPPER FINANCIAL PROBLEM — Principal prob- 
lem in the “direct truck delivery system” (clipper de- 
livery) to stations seen by one West Coast major is 
the dealer’s finances. It’s necessary for the dealer 
to lay more cash on the line because the gasoline de- 
liveries are several times greater in volume than 
those made in small tank trucks. This particular 
major doesn’t allow credit. Suppliers are trying to 
figure out a solution for dealers who find the trans- 
action too burdensome. 
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TREND TOWARD JOBBERS?—A possible trend by 
Socony-Vacuum toward increasing distribution through 
jobbers in Michigan appears to be developing. The 
company recently turned over to Superior Oil Co. all 
of its former direct operations in Muskegon, involv- 
ing 18 service stations. When the change is com- 
pleted, Superior will be marketing Mobil products 
through upwards of 42 stations. A few months ago, 
Peerless Petroleum Co. of Bay City took over the 
distribution of Socony-Vacuum products in that area. 


PRICE HIKE WEDGE—Coming weeks will see inde- 
pendent producers attempting to use PAD’s proposal 
of an 80,000 well-drilling program as a prime lever in 
their effort to pry up the OPS lid on crude prices. 
Look for them also to seek active PAD support in 
this campaign, which will be kicked off just as soon 
as the producers come up with figures they say will 
show the program goal can’t be reached in the ab- 
sence of a price increase. 


AUTOMATIC BUYING—A big West Coast TBA sup- 
plier is about ready to spring a plan to relieve service 
station dealers of TBA buying responsibility. If ef- 
fected, his company would handle the purchasing for 
dealers who are his customers. Object is to remove 
the responsibility of over-stocking and under-stotk- 
ing from dealer to supplier. The TBA supplier has 
been experimenting on a small scale, will come out 
with an “automatic purchasing plan” if remaining de- 
tails are worked out. 


WRONG ANSWER—An indication of the way results 
of the Maryland test of truck wear on roads may be 
handled developed in the recent annual meeting of 
the Highway Research Board in Washington. The 
board was to have received a committee’s final report 
on the test. The proposed report said road wear goes 
up as axle weight increases—also as frequency of ap- 
plication of “reasonable” weight (traffic volume) 
increases. The report was withheld at the request of 
the 11 participating states. 


PLASTIC-FIBER CONTAINERS — An experiment to 
use a motor oil container of fiber and plastic as a sub- 
stitute for conventional cans is nearing completion in 
Los Angeles. Top and bottom are metal; sides are 
fiber. Feature is a plastic bag insert, which is crimped 
when the lid is fastened on. 





a man 
what he’s getting” 


A BUSY FARM CUSTOMER TELLS ATLANTIC WHAT 
HE LIKES ABOUT RED SEAL PRINT-O-METERS 


Print-O-Meter tickets and dual metering are two of the many big features Atlantic Refining 





Company built into their new one-stop farm service trucks. Said pleased customer Harry 
Erwin: “I! see it in black and white, and I’ve got a record for taxes. And | don’t even have 
to be on hand. | like your having separate tanks and hoses for gasoline and oil, too. There's 
no chance of any gasoline or tractor fuels getting in a kerosene or fuel oil tank that way.” 


These Red Seal features can help boost your farm market, too. You'll find bonus features 
that your drivers will like also. For instance, the easy-to-set, time-saving Auto-Stop, and 
the single reset-and-print handle. 


Your maintenance men will like the way Red Seals meet sealers’ tests time after time, 
without need for fussy accuracy adjustments. They'll like Red Seal’s compactness, easy 
accessibility, light weight and the trouble-free, easy-to-service registers. 


All these Red Seal features add up to greater satisfaction and profits all along the line. 
For new trucks, replacements, and bulk plants too, there’s no finer selection of meters. 
Get the details from your Neptune jobber or branch now. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
50 West 50th Street * New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS * DENVER - LOS ANGELES » LOUISVILLE * NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PHILADELPHIA * ‘SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE. + Canadian Factory: TORONTO 14, ONT. 


GUISHED for Sustained Accuracy and Low Maintenance 
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Best Wal to start more sales 


Spot battery prospects quickly, surely, with Goodyear’s All- 
Purpose Tester and Service Cart—right on your court. Makes you 
a professional, yet it’s so simple to operate that your customer can 
test his own battery. Saves time and labor, eliminates doubt. If 


your check indicates early battery failure, explain to your custo- 
mer the trouble he faces—and take him 


to the other half of this powerful sell- 
ing team. 


Best Wal to clinch more sales 


Goodyear’s exclusive PowR SavR display rack 
clinches sales that the All-Purpose Tester starts! For its 
trickle-charging action insures “factory-fresh,” power- 
peak batteries at all times, shows prices and capacities 
and gives the customer see-for-yourself reasons for 
trading-in his failing battery on a new, powerful 
Goodyear. Result: you serve customers better, make 


sales you might otherwise have missed, make more 
profits, build good will! 


mf 


GOODSYEAR. 


_ chee 


peer COMPANY, INC: 


que GOODYEAR TIRE & RU 
Dept. 729-N, Akron 16, Obie 
me full detoils on sizes ond 


Best WAY to Boost 


T 
| 
YOUR BATTERY BUSINESS — mail ; 
this coupon today or phone | 
your Goodyear district. Prices | 
are low and sizes vary to meet : 
| 
1 
| 
1 
L 


prices of your Battery Sales Teer 


your particular needs. 


PowR SavR—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 
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FRAN: sEST 


Actual Laboratory Tests Prove: 


Fram Traps More Dirt than all other popular brands tested! 








Yes, conclusive proof that Fram Filters Best! 























This outstanding performance 
means outstanding sales 
for your TBA program 


Te ee ee 


~~“ 


WRITE FOR DETAILS on Fram’s complete TBA proposition. 
No obligation, naturally. Fram CoRPORATION, Providence 16, R.I. 
In Canada: J. C. Adams Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


The chart above shows the results of 
scientific laboratory tests when Fram was 
tested under identical conditions with 
other popular brands. And these tests 
prove FRAM FILTERS BEST! 


FRAM SELLS BEST, too. The Fram C-4 is the 
largest selling cartridge in the world. And 
a powerful Fram advertising program 
based on proof of performance insures 
continuing leadership. 


Make 3 Big Extra Profits with Fram in your 
TBA program .. . (1) from Fram Cartridge 
Sales, (2) from the extra quart of oil your 
dealers sell with every cartridge change, 
(3) from the other TBA items sold when 
they get under the hood with Fram. 
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WASHINGTON 





PAD Expansion Plan Isn't An Order, 
Only Tells What Industry Needs 


When PAD 

Deputy Adminis- 

trator Bruce 

Brown gave fig- 

ures the other day on domestic and 

foreign petroleum expansion plans 

which PAD has submitted to De- 

fense Production Administration for 

approval, he took time to inform 

newsmen on what the PAD program 
is and what it isn’t. 

It isn't, for example, an effort by 
PAD to “make” industry do any- 
thing. Rather, PAD is trying to get 
materials for a program which in- 
dustry has shown it could and would 
undertake and which the nation bad- 
ly needs. Thus it’s a matter of in- 
dustry and PAD wanting the same 
thing, with availability of materials 
as the problem for both. 


Mr. Brown would also like to make 
it clear that the PAD plan isn’t the 
ivory tower dreaming of some gov- 
ernment pianner. Instead, this was 
the procedure: 

PAD simply studied the present 
supply-demand picture and projected 
it into the near future by adding a 
normal rate of increase in require- 
ments. To that total was added a 
little additional to provide some 
cushion for emergencies so the in- 
dustry wouldn’t be everlastingly in 
a touch-and-go position where each 
emergency would threaten to bring 
severe shortages. However, the pro- 
gram wasn’t aimed at providing 
enough reserve to meet demands of 
an all-out war; that’s something for 
another day. 

* . - 

After the requirements were pic- 
tured, PAD naturally considered how 
many additional wells would have to 
be drilled to supply the crude, how 
many refineries would have to be 
built or enlarged to refine the in- 
creased crude and what increase 
would be necessary in pipe line and 
oil storage capacities. Also, it was 
necessary for PAD to consider what 
the industry could logically be ex- 
pected to do in those various areas, 
bearing in mind the shortage of such 
materials as oil country tubular 
goods, etc. 

As for imports, PAD made no ef- 
fort to say how much oil should be 
imported, but simply asked importers 
to estimate what imports would be. 
Once again it was a matter of keep- 
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By Clyde La Motte 


ing to the normal pattern of things 


rather than trying to cut a pattern 


and make industry fit it. 


When PAD had pieced together all | 
these supply-demand-growth factors, | 
it ended up with the figures it pre- | 
sented to DPA calling for an annual | 


increase in domestic petroleum refin- 
ing capacity of 475,000 b/d for the 


18 months beginning July 1. The fig- | 


ures also showed a need in the Uni- 
ted States for increasing storage 
tankage by 153: million bbls., drilling 


80,000 wells, and building 19,700 miles | 


of pipe line. 
On the foreign phase of the expan- 
sion program, Mr. Brown also insist- 


ed that PAD didn’t undertake to say | 
how, when, where or by whom wells | 
should be drilled, refineries built or | 
pipe lines laid. Foreign figures were | 


arrived at by getting estimates from 


the various friendly nations as to | 
what their oil industry could and | 
would do if materials were made | 


available. 
> + * 


One other point that Mr. Brown | 


made to newsmen was that the ex- 


pansion PAD is talking about is ex- | 
pansion that does not involve govern- | 
ment spending. That is, industry has | 


indicated its willingness to expand 


that much or more on its own financ- | 
ing, with the only help from govern- | 
ment being allocation of materials | 
and, for projects which qualify, au- | 
thorization to write off amortization | 


in five years. 


The average taxpayer is usually | 
skittish, and rightly so, when there’s 
talk of a government “program,” for | 
in too many instances these govern- | 
ment programs show little evidence | 
of having been exposed to the facts | 


of life. It is, therefore, a pleasure to 
report that PAD apparently has 
steered clear of this pitfall. 

PAD obviously is seeking co-op- 
eration from industry to meet a defi- 
nite need. And the petroleum indus- 
try has shown before that it can be 
counted on to do its share. The co- 
operative efforts of PAD and the Na- 


tional Petroleum Council is an out- | 


standing example of how government 


and industry can pull together to get 


a job done. 


It’s a pretty safe bet that if DPA | 


makes the necessary materials avail- 


able, PAD and the oil industry will | 


achieve the expansion goals they’ve 
set for themselves. 


EWER-TITE 
The World’s Best 


Quick Couplings 


YOU'RE EVER-RIGHT 
WITH EVER -TITE! 


Ever-Tites guarantee absolutely 
tight hose connections in an in- 
stant; cut loading and delivery 
time; prevent leaks and spills 
Ever-Tite 


predetermined tightness is pre- 


s will never jam or fail 


cision built-in during manufac- 
ture. Rugqgedly constructed of fi- 
nest materials to last indefinitely 
hardest service 
Made in all sizes. Stocked by 
equipment distributors 
everywhere 

Theat €e 


even inthe 


Teteleliare 


EVER-TITE 
COUPLING CO. 
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sehtburn 
. James Lig re 
Purolator products. In 
Rahway, N 
Dear Jim: 
Purolator does 
at a profit. 


u 
change We © 
purolator 15 om 
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Purolator can help you increase your sales 
and profit, too. 


(1) The Purolator* Micronic Oil Filter is a top 
quality product backed by forceful national 
advertising. Your customers know the 
Purolator Micronic* by name. That makes it 
easier to sell. But Purolator doesn’t stop there, 
it works with dealers, helps you sell your 
entire T.B.A. line. 


ISTRIBUTIN PHONE 


9 NORTH Ist STREET 
27176 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


ai 


DISTRIBUTOR 


: sell 
+ on it to 
e an help puild 
old means 
n oil 


(2) Purolator helps to build oil sales. Every 
Purolator refill installed means an extra quart 
of oil sold. And with every oil change there’s 
an opportunity to sell a refill. 


Yes, it pays to Push Purolator. See that all dealers 
use the Purolator sales-building, tie-in material . . . 
Make sure they “check the filter when they check 
the oil’. . . And—remember—it takes only a small 
stock to sell every car that calls. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NOW ... WITH THE NEW DIRT-CHECK WINDOWS 


APAsnolalor 
Ores ietone 


—— 


Easy to SEE 
Easy fo 97/4 
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E. L. Clark 


Clark Distributing Co. 
Yakima, Washington 


PURDLATOR 


MICRONIC OIL FILTER 











> SPECIALISTS IN THE FABRICATION OF BULK AND FIELD 
STORAGE TANKS—HEAVY PLATE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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Refineries to Sprout in Upper Midwest 
To Process Williston, Canadian Crude 


The Upper Midwest is now in the 
early stages of refinery expansion 
that could make it one of the nation’s 
most important sources of refined 
products. 


The attraction is the growing vol- 
ume of crude oil being produced in 
the Williston Basin of North Dakota 
and Montana, and in Canada’s Al- 
berta oil fields. Both large and small 
refiners have plans for getting in 
on the ground floor by building plants 
near these sources of supply. 

Standard of Indiana has started 
engineering work on a 15,000 b/d re- 
finery somewhere in North Dakota 
to process Williston Basin crude. The 
plant will be designed to allow expan- 
sion to at least 30,000 b/d as the 
flow of crude and market demand 
for products increase. Actual con- 
struction work now waits on govern- 
ment .approval (to be asked soon) 
and probably will not start until 1953. 


Williston Refining Co. plans a re- 
finery of at least 10,000 b/d at Minot 
or Williston, N. Dak., depending on 
freight rates and the availability of 
water. Although the company now 
plans to process North Dakota crude, 
it also is considering Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Canadian crudes as alter- 
nate supply. 

In addition to refinery construction 
plans, the job of moving crude from 
oil fields to existing refineries is well 
under way. For example, the first 
regular shipment of North Dakota 
crude by pipe line and rail to refinery 
was started from Tioga, N. Dak., 
early this month. Tank cars are car- 
rying crude of Amerada Petroleum 
from Tioga to Northwestern Refining 
Co.’s plant at Minneapolis. 


Among other refineries planned 
for the Upper Midwest is a $7 mil- 


lion plant at Wrenshall, Minn., be- 
ing built by International Refineries, 
Inc. It will process Canadian crude. 
(For review of future oil supply trom 
Canada to U. S. markets see NPN 
Jan. 30, p. 8.), 


Fuel Oil Output—The country’s re- 
finers are maintaining a high distil- 
late fuel oil production to meet win- 
ter demand. Output in the week end- 
ed Jan. 26 climbed to within 154,600 
bbls. of the all-time high set in the 
week ended Feb. 24, 1951, according 
to API statistics (see table on this 
page). 

Withdrawals of distillate fuel oil 
and kerosine were less than in the 
week before—totaling 4,017,000 bbls., 
compared with 6,567,000 bbls. in the 
week ended Jan. 19. 


Average refinery runs were off 
slightly. Gasoline production dropped, 
while stocks continued to rise. 


Supply Worries—Two oil products 
are causing concern about supply. 
Deputy PAD Bruce Brown says PAD 
estimates the world-wide residual oil 
shortage is “more than” 100,000 b/d. 
Some oil men believe the shortage is 
as high as 170,000 b/d. Mr. Brown 
stressed that residual tightness on 
the East Coast has not resulted from 
a price situation, but that demand 
has simply outpaced supply. 

The other product—avgas— is both- 
ering military officials. They have 
warned the oil industry there is a 
possibility of a shortage before 1953, 
due to growing demand. At the pres- 
ent, however, the military has no 
trouble in getting enough avgas. 


Higher Crude Demand—Bureau of 
Mines has forecast a market demand 
for domestic crude in February of 
6,310,000 b/d, compared with January 
demand of about 6,280,000 b/d. The 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. totals — B. of M. basis) 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated . 
Gasoline . 
Kerosine 

Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 


Finished & unfinished gasoline . 
Kerosine , 

Distillate fuel oil 

Residual fuel oil 
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Week 


Week 


f 


Ended 
Jan. 19 
(thousands of bbis.) 
6,639,000 ius 
429 


91.9 


000 
000 
000 
1,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


f 


28.853 
3333 3222°S3 


Be 
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forecast includes estimates of a total 
gasoline demand of 83.5 million bbls., 
a gasoline yield of 41.5% and total 
crude runs averaging 6,680,000 b/d. 

The bureau said latest advance es- 
timates by importing companies in- 
dicate crude imports averaging 540,- 
000 b/d in February, compared with 
520,000 b/d in January, with prod- 
ucts imports also advancing from 
400,000 b/d in January to 420,000 b/d 
in February. 


Pennsylvania Grade crude runs to 
stills declined 1,203 b/d in the week 
ended Jan. 26 as compared with the 
week before, according to Nationa 
Petroleum Assn. statistics. Table 
shows figures in b/d: 

Week Ended 


Jan. 27, 1951 
55,758 


Week Ended 
Jan. 26, 1952 
47,220 

Gasoline consumption in November 
is reported by API as follows (fig- 
ures in thousands of gallons): 


Week Ended 
Jan. 19, 1952 
48,423 


Nev. Nev. % 

1961 1950 Change 
Alabama ob casks. ne 49,224 
Delaware ...... 8,656 8,521 
District of 

Columbia .. 

Florida .. 
Kansas ...... 
Maine .......... 
Maryland .. 
Michigan ...... 
Montana 
Oklahoma ... 55,531 
Pennsylvania 177,902 
Virginia 3 70,677 
West Virginia .. 32,296 29,451 


a ad 


++ 


16,554 
72,150 
58,473 
17,855 


17,030 
76,446 


++ 


++ 


45,089 
160,847 
16,399 
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+++ 


Figures for earlier months are 


given by API as follows: 


Oct. Oct. 

1961 1950 

85,338 85,144 
Mississippi 39,700 36,389 
Missouri ..... 124,827 106,522 
Nevada’ ........ 9,014 6,704 
New Mexico ... 20,342 19,302 
Oregon ...... 50,404 45,657 
Virginia .. 82,643 72,848 


Massachusetts 


Sept. Sept. 
1961 1950 
106, 164 102,946 
Aug. Aug. 
1961 1950 


Missouri 118,301 102,061 


Expansion—Cities Service Oil Co. 
of Delaware plans “substantial” capi- 
tal expenditures this year for in- 
creased production, and for pipe line 
refining, marketing, petrochemical 
and other facilities. 

Company says it is developing 
plans for the utilization of natural 
and refinery gases in the manufac- 
ture of a broad range of plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, additives for lubricat- 
ing oil, antifreeze, ammonium nitrate 
for fertilizer, and “many high-volume 
petrochemicals.” 

Company's oil field development 
will be expanded in Northern Rocky 
Mountain area, Canada, Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela and other fields in U.S. and 
abroad. 
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ALL THESE ADVANTAGES ARE YOURS 
WITH DILLECTRIC TUBE REPAIRS! 


FASTER 


Ic takes only a few minutes to com- 
plete a repair. Dillectric works in the 
quickest possible time for perfect elec- 


STRONGER REPAIRS 


a ee A Dillectric repair fills, reinforces, vul- 
canizes the tube injury completely safe. 
No guesswork—no failures. 


tric vulcanization. 
NEATER REPAIRS 
Dillectric makes a smooth feather-edge COMPLETENESS SVERTTOINS 


repair every time. So neat it looks and Round and oval patches, valve stems, 
is a perfect job of workmanship. heavy duty truck patches—all types of 
repairs in all tubes—synthetic or nat- 


NO FIRE HAZARD ural cubber. 
wp eaiaeate Sieme santos the seal LOW COST MONEY MAKER 
of approval of the Underwriters’ Lab- Di F ; 
A . ; illectric Patch Units cost less than 5c 
oratories. Safe for gasoline nations. each. Yet, Dillectric repairs usually sell 


NO SMOKE—NO FUMES for 50c or more. 
Clean electrical operation. Does not ATTRACTS MORE CUSTOMERS 


} smoke or smell up shop with obnoxious 


































Car owners know electric vulcanizing 
is best. Your Dillectric Outfit shows 
them you make safe, modern repairs. 


AUTOMATIC—NEVER FAILS OVER 100,000 STATIONS USE IT 


Time and temperature of vulcanization Dillectric is first in tube repair service 
are controlled by automatic shut-off. — the handiest, quickest way to safely 
No guessing — no watching. Perfectly repair all type tubes —used by over 
vulcanized repairs every time. 100,000 service stations. 


odor. Impresses customer with modern 
equipment. 





-_-_—_o 
HANDY RECOMMENDED 
All Dillectric Patch and Valve Stem Dillectric is universally approved and 
Units come ready-prepared. No waste recommended. Your tire company, oil 
—quick to use—easy to inventory. K company, or jobber can supply you. 
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fel aul pBLe , *Order from your wholesaler, 


tire or oil company. 
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Automobile Manufacturers Make 
Use of DuPont Movie for 
Service Managers Clubs 


Du Pont’s movie, “What Makes A 
Gasoline Good?”, was introduced in 
August 1950 as a means of helping oil 
companies teach service station per- 
sonnel more about the basic product 
they sell. By the end of 1951, 188 
prints were in circulation and in con- 
tinuous demand. 

When the film was shown recently 
to the national service managers of 
seven of Detroit’s large automobile 
manufacturers, these men immedi- 
ately recognized its value as an in- 
struction and entertainment medium 
for their respective district service 
managers clubs. 

It has been found also, that among 
automobile dealer service personnel, 
the film is an excellent medium for 
explaining how gasoline is made, how 
it is blended for seasonal variation, 
and what the differences are between 
regular and premium gasolines. 

Oil companies benefit from such 
showings because automobile me- 
chanics, armed with a better knowl- 
edge of the care and research which 
go into the blending of gasoline, 
are less likely to blame the fuel for 
shortcomings that are due to faulty 
timing, old spark plugs, or other types 
of mechanical maladjustment. 











Has 25 Years Experience in 
Petroleum Chemicals Research 


£ 


CHARLES J. PEDERSEN, now a research 
associate studying the mechanism of 
oxidation at Du Pont’s Jackson Labora- 
tory, was one of the early scientists in 
America to work on the commercial de- 
velopment of tetraethyl lead. Through- 
out his 25-year career, devoted almost 
exclusively to petroleum additive re- 
search, Mr. Pedersen has made many 
contributions to the petroleum indus- 
try. In addition to improvements in 
tetraethyl lead manufacturing, his 29 
patents relate to such diverse fields as 
the development of gasoline antioxi- 
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From Swamp to Blending Plant! ... 
Du Pont Helps Marketer 
Solve Unusual Problem 
A large marketer needed a new tetraethy] lead blending plant. But two major 
obstacles stood in his way. The only site available for the building was a 


swampy lot near his bulk plant . . . and the area was highly congested with 
fuel storage tanks. The swamp presented an unusually difficult construction 


problem, the congestion a fire hazard. 


COMPLETED AND READY FOR OPERATION, this modern blending plant was 
specially designed and built to the customer's particular needs. It is one 
of many such plants constructed with Du Pont help in the past 12 months. 


To the marketer, it looked as if he were 
stymied so he came to Du Pont for help. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 

Du Pont is always prepared to fur- 
nish standard blending plant plans to 
any refiner or marketer. But this job 
called for a special design. Fortunately, 
tough problems like this are part of the 
daily routine for technical service rep- 
resentatives of the Du Pont Petroleum 
Chemicals Division and the whole proj- 
ect was planned in detail by Du Pont 
designers before construction began. 
Even recommendations for materials 
and equipment were included in the 
plans. 








dants and metal deactivator. He is also 
responsible for inventions applying to 
lubricant additives and corrosion in- 
hibitors for antifreeze solutions. 

Mr. Pedersen, who is a member of 
the American Chemical Society and the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, joined the Du Pont 
Company in 1927 after receiving his 
master’s degree in chemistry from 
M.L.T. 
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Because of the swamp, extra-strong 
— was required to support the 
foundation. First, 19 ordinary wood 
piles were driven into the ground. 
These were then reinforced with iron 


DU PONT REPRESENTATIVES Arthur C. Santora 
and Robert E. Holeton discuss plans in detail 
with the superintendent of construction. 


bars and cement. The bars were laid 
across the top of the piles before the 
cement was poured into wooden forms 
built around the piles. 

To overcome the congestion problem, 
Du Pont designers took measures to in- 
crease the fire resistance of the blend- 
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Blending Plant 


ing building. And throughout the con- 
struction, a Du Pont representative was 
on hand to advise the building crew. 
On such a job, his services include in- 
spection and testing of equipment, as 
well as advisory help during the con- 
struction stages. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 


In addition, as a final step, Du Pont 
representatives are prepared to train 
blending personnel in the safe and ef- 
ficient operation of the unit. And for 
the customer's convenience, special 
equipment such as scales, weigh tanks, 
and pipe connections are obtainable 
through Du Pont. 


SPECIAL PILING is required for construction in 
swampy land. It is made by pouring concrete 
over ordinary wood piles. The cement “caps” 
are also reinforced with iron bars. 


THE BIG WEIGH TANK is eased onto cradle of 
scales by a crane. Because of the nearby fuel 
storage tanks, extra fire resistance is built into 
the cinder block walls. 


A CAREFUL CHECK for leaks is made by Du 
Pont representative Robert Holeton. All valves 
and pipe connections are first soaped by the 
workman to make the check absolutely sure. 


FINAL INSPECTION by Mr. Holeton helps as- 
sure that there is no foreign matter left in tank 
to clog valves. After this, the tank is permanent- 
ly sealed for operation and no one is per- 
mitted to enter. 


INTERIOR OF THE NEWLY COMPLETED blend- 
ing plant. Extreme care is exercised to keep 
such plants immaculate since ‘good housekeep- 
ing” and safety go hand in hand in tetraethyl 
lead blending operations. 








Fast, Reliable Tetraethy! Lead 
Deliveries Assured by Du Pont's 
'‘Warehouse-on-Wheels”’ 


When you need an extra supply of 
TEL, or want a delivery faster than 
previously scheduled, there is a Du 
Pont TEL car, already loaded and stra- 
tegically located at a rail siding ready 
for delivery to your plant. 

For your convenience, and to meet 
emergency conditions, there are such 
Du Pont sidings in, or adjacent to, ma- 
jor refining areas. An ample supply of 
»0th Motor Mix and Aviation Mix is 
constantly maintained at these sidings. 
And there is someone at the phone to 
expedite your order at any time of the 
day or night. 

Further, to meet the constantly 
growing customer demand, Du Pont 
recently expanded its TEL tank car 
fleet. All these “warehouse-on-wheels” 
facilities mean that you can receive Du 
Pont TEL at your convenience, rather 
than according to inflexible and some- 
times inconvenient schedules. 

Du Pont also maintains fully-stocked 
Petroleum Chemicals warehouses in 
Houston and Los Angeles, as well as 





in Wilmington. A month’s supply of the 
complete line of Du Pont additives is 
always on hand at these strategically 
located shipping points. 


Powder mills such as those built by E. 
I. du Pont in 1802 had never been seen 
in America. The Du Pont mills were 
made of extra-heavy stone walls on 
three sides and flimsy framework on 
the fourth side and roof. Thus, if an 
explosion occurred, its chief force would 


Petroleum Chemicals 





be upward and away from other build- 
ings—an important safety factor. 

Such precautions, at the very out- 
set, helped establish the pattern for a 
continuing safety program that soon 
placed Du Pont among the leaders in 
safety procedure. 

Long experience in the handling of 
highly toxic chemicals put Du Pont in 
a — in 1923 to set up the only 
safe method for the manufacture of 
tetrathyl lead compounds. 

Today, Du Pont not only maintains 
an outstanding safety record in its own 
plants, but also employs a staff of medi- 
cal and safety advisors on call to help 
refiners guard the health and safety of 
their TEL blending personnel. 
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Better Things for Better Living 
. +» through Chemistry 




















E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Petroleum Chemicals Division @ Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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a 
¥ any oil price 
vY any oil price change 
v for any given date in 1951 


¥ for any one of more than 
600 different petroleum products 
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CAN BE FOUND IN THIS BOOK! 





If you are an oil buyer, an oil seller, an 
oil company statistician, research analyst, ac- 
countant—in fact, if you deal with oil prices in 
any way—you need a personal copy cf the 
1951 Edition of Platt's OIL PRICE HANDBOOK. 


Here are vital oil price facts, always at 
hand, all in one place, arranged for quick refer- 
ence. In just a few seconds, you can find any 
oil price by turning quickly to the appropriate, 
marginal-indexed section: 


1. Refinery and Terminal Prices 
2. Tanker Rates 

3. Tank Wagon Prices 

4. Crude Oil Prices 


More complete than any of the 27 editions pre- 
ceding it, the new OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for 1951 will 
continue to sell at $15 per copy. 


Order your copy today .... It's a limited edition! 


Fill in the coupon below, attach your remittance 
and mail it today. Your personal copy of the 1951 Edition 
of Platt's OIL PRICE HANDBOOK will be sent to you 
promptly. 





Platt's PRICE SERVICE, INC. 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me .. . copies of the 1951 Edition of Platt's OIL PRICE HANDBOOK at $15.00 per copy. Enclosed is 


check for $ 
(Ohio purchasers, please add 3% sales tax.) 


Name ’ Company 


Address City Zone State 
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Let J & L Steel Drums and Pails 
help Your Products Sell Themselves 


Your quality product and a J&L container are a com- 
bination that you can be doubly sure will catch the 
customer’s eye. Besides protecting your product from 
loss or contamination, J&L Steel Beas and Pails offer 
an opportunity to add measurably to the sales appeal 
of your product. Our artists are at your «ach yoo 

assist you in creating a distinctive, decorative hg 


J&L STEEL BARREL 
COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Jones & Loughlin Stee! Corporation 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


PLANTS 


Bayonne, N. J. * Cleveland, Ohio * Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. * Kansas City, Kansas * Atlanta, Go. 
West Port Arthur, Texas 





Representative samples of J°SL’s complete line of steel 
shipping pails showing (top to bottom) the ring seal, 
closed head and lug covers. 


We can provide all types of Closures, 


e 7 +. 
Finishes and Decorations 
Heavy-duty ICC ag -gage Drums —— er roe & for 
Drums w, 


and 15 
at capacity and Chemical and one 1-10 on 
Powdered capacities 


100-Ib. Grease 
Drums materials 

Why not write for a free copy of our booklet “J#’s Safer to Ship in 
Steel.” It will give you important information on J&L Steel Pails 
and Drums. 


J&L Steel Barrel Company 
Chrysler Building 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet “It’s 
Safer to Ship in Steel.” 


Name__ 
Company 


Address 
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“This Schrader Gauge 
helped me sell 
a set of tires!” 


Schrader Gauges 


use ‘em—sell’em “That’s right! Putting my Schrader gauge to work... 
as I do my oil dipstick . . . led to the sale of two new tires. 
It’s easy to do. Application of the sensible . . . industry- 
approved heat build-up formula develops new business for 
me by turning once-in-a-while customers into steadies!” 


That’s typical of what more and more dealers are telling 
us about the results they’re getting with Schrader Certified 
Air Service. You, too, can get leads to more sales .. . when 
you put Certified Air Service in operation. Certify your air 
service with genuine Schrader products. Ask your Schrader 
supplier for them now. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 





FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
= FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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Effortless 7 le ward Rotation 








LIQUID SEALED . . . NO METAL-TO-METAL CONTACT 
FULL ANTI-FRICTION BEARING PROTECTION 


ROCKWELL 


cieospaysecndimmealaetal SS You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 


Columbus Houston Kansas City Los Ang se 
New York Pittsburgh Son Francisco Seattle Tulsa 





The “Get-Out-and-Get-Under” Boys really tore | most prominent and progressive in America. 
up the roads forty years before the hot-rods. 
Only trouble was they spent as much time under 
the car as they did in it! 


The Gulf Oil Companies are frankly proud of 
their own contributions to both. 


It was always one thing or another. You blew 
a gasket . . . or the fuel line was leaking . . . or 
the brakes locked . . . or you just got stuck in an 
endless rut. 


The automotive industry and its life-long 
partner, the oil industry, have really performed 
miracles since those days. 


Today, these two industries stand among the 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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You're a big step ahead of competition when you 


package petroleum products in Continental's “F” 


style cans. 


Bright, true colors—masterfully applied by 
Continental lithographers—make your brand 
stand out on the dealer’s shelves. And, of course, 
you can give your products no better protection 
than the sturdy walls of a Continental container. 


These rugged, attractive cans come in every a soi ican pega 


size and shape to fit your needs: 14-pint, pint, SUGGESTED USE 
quart, 14-gallon and gallon. Take this first step wey ——. 


to increased sales, today—check with Continental sescssesssesesssesseengectioides 
“46g 50 & 65 Pound Flaring pails 
for the full story on our “F”’ style cans. Small Flaring pails 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nq Street New York 17, W. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION: 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 + CENTRAL DIVISION: 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 + PACIFIC DIVISION: RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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L‘O:N-G on looks 
for the long run 


Tank trailers finished in eye-catching 
DULUX colors make a good impression 
... proudly identify your fleet 


Your trucks represent your company. 
They carry your name and standard be- 
fore a vast audience. Wherever they roll— 
long run or short haul—tank trailers, like 
the one pictured, are spotted by thousands 
of people . . . many of whom are good 
business prospects. ; 

More and more fleet operators today 
use Du Pont DULUX Enamel to create 
that good impression. They’ve found that 
a DULUX finish keeps its handsome gloss 
through months of mileage, despite tough 
weather, road grime and hard knocks. 
They’ve seen how DULUX colors become 
brilliant again after every wipe-down. 


These DULUX qualities are chemically 
engineered by Du Pont to mean less paint- 
shop time, more road time for your trucks 
. .. lighter maintenance costs for the long 
run. 


So keep your eye on the potential cus- 
tomers who watch your trucks. Specify 
Du Pont DULUX Enamel for your main- 
tenance painting. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


DULUX 


ENAMEL 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVIN 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING. 

A scientific interior painting plan is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new book which suggests 
many ways color can be put to work in your sales 
rooms, rest rooms, etc.—at no extra cost. Send for 
your free copy today! 


cree ! New 32-page book shows benefits of 


E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


ing book. 


Name 


Finishes Division, Dept. NPN-2, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me, at no cost, the new Du Pont Color Condition- 





Title 





Firm 





Address 
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If it's petroleum-powered .. . 
there's a GLOBE to make it go! 


M‘3s distribution or original equipment . . . 40 basic 
Globe sizes and types offer you wide choice for every 
application. In addition, special models are made for special 
needs. Low freight costs and quick service are yours, too, 
from 13 factories strategically placed near your markets. 
Product uniformity is another Globe advantage. All 13 
factories employ identical standards, processes and equip- 
ment, You get Globe reputation. 26 years of engineering 
achievement have made these batteries known ‘round the 
world for “spinning power”, split-second starting and 
longer life. In fact, whatever your requirements, you'll 
meet them better with Globe-Union built batteries. 


GLOBE-UNION INC., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Battery Production Plants At: 
Atlanta, Ga. © Boston, Mass. @ Cincinnati, Ohio ©@ Dallas, Texas ® Emporia, Kans. © Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. @ Mineral Ridge, Ohio @ Oregon City, Ore. © Philadelphia, Pa. @ Reidsville, N. C. 
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Give Us 25c Wage Hike or We Strike, 
Oil Worker Leaders Decide at Confab 


By GLENN W. DIETRICH 
NPN Staff Writer 

KANSAS CITY -— Representatives 
of more than 275,000 oil workers in 
the United States and Canada let 
it be known at the conclusion of a 
second strategy conference here Feb. 
2-3 that they are determined to strike 
unless the oil companies accede to 
their demands for a 25c an hour wage 
increase. 

Working with speed that even sur- 
prised their leaders, the 97 delegates 
of CIO, AFL and independent unions 
attending the conference approved a 
program initiating the “second phase” 
of a united front campaign for an ad- 
ditional 2Ec an hour, shift differen- 
tials of 6c and 12c an hour “and other 
contract improvements.” 


Asserting its new action was aimed 
at bringing “the generally stalled ne- 
gotiations to a head,” the unions 
recommended that: 

1, All groups participating in 
the wage program should imme- 
diately start taking strike votes, 
if they are in a position to do so. 

2. The Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service be called in 
to assist in negotiations with the 
oil companies. 

3. All unions should “mobilize 
and be prepared for further unit- 
ed action.” 

One top union official admitted 
to NPN that the phraseology in the 
final recommendation adopted actu- 
ally meant “strike.” 

“But we don’t like to use that 
nasty word,” he added. 

Two permanent committees were 
set up by the conference to carry out 
the joint program. Appointed to these 
committees were: J. J. McKenna, 
representing the independent unions; 
V. O. Cottengim and O. V. Clover, 
for the AFL unions, and President 
O.A. Knight of the Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union (CIO). 

Their duties will be to co-ordinate 
negotiations “and handle any other 
problems that may arise.” To act as 
a clearing house on all developments, 
these committees also were empow- 
ered to call another joint conference 
of the oil unions “if future develop- 
ments make it necessary.” 

Won’t Back Down — Emphasizing 
the stand taken at the conference, 
the official release said that the dele- 
gates “made clear that all inferior 
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company offers (that is, anything 
evaluated at less than 25c an hour) 
would be rejected and that they—the 
unions—would continue to poo) their 
efforts and present a united front 
in the wage program.” 


During the first day’s sessions, the 
delegates unanimously passed a reso- 
lution supporting the Tide Water Em- 
ployes Assn., Inc., which went out 
on strike at Tide Water Associated’s 
Bayonne, N. J., refinery a month ago 
after charging that the company was 
not bargaining in good faith on many 
non-wage items. 


Two of the strikers, George Tenety 
and Donald Robinson, were at the 
conference and gave the delegates a 
first-hand account of the events lead- 
ing to the strike. 


The resolution was introduced by 
three oil workers from the Bayonne 
area: James Kelly, representing an 
independent union at Esso Standard's 
Bayonne refinery; Harold O'Leary of 
Cranford, N. J., representing an AFL 
union at the Gulf Oil refinery on 
Staten Island, N. Y., and W. J. Trom- 
bley of New York, representing 
OWIU-CIO. 

It not only pledged unanimous sup- 
port to the 2,000 Tide Water strikers, 





se 


but called upon all of the oil workers 
represented at the meeting for “both 
financial and physical” assistance to 
the striking group. Immediately after 
the resolution was passed, a “sub- 
stantial sum of money” was contri- 
buted to the strikers. Several unions, 
it was reported, made financial con- 
tributions before the Kansas City 
meeting. 


Obviously annoyed by frequent ref- 
erences in newspaper stories tO a 
“wage freeze,” the conference issued 
a statement aimed at setting the 
record straight in the minds of the 
general public. 


This statement was signed by three 
men who were chosen at the outset 
to pass upon all conference informa- 
tion given out to the press: Presi- 
dent Knight of OWIU, Taylor Elliott, 
secretary of Local 525, AFL Operat- 
ing Engineers, Wood River, Ill, and 
Dayess Boyett, editor of the official 
publication of the Independent Oil 
Workers Union of Oklahoma. 

It stated: 


25e Raise Legal—‘“It is perfectly 
legal to negotiate a wage increase of 
25c an hour or more. 

“Much has been said in the news- 
papers about a so-called wage freeze. 
Actually, wages were never frozen 
but were stabilized. To handle this 
complicated problem, a wage stabili- 
zation board was created under the 
terms of the Defense Production Act. 

“Regulations issued by this board 





KANSAS CITY — President 
O. A. Knight of Oil Workers 
International Union (CIO) says 
he does not see how the oil com- 
panies generally “can resist too 
strongly” giving the 25c an 
hour wage increase demanded 


have already done so with one 
group.” 


That was what he told NPN 
when asked for comment on 
the five-day 40-hour-week— 
which OWIU evaluates at 25c 
or 26c an hour boost—nego- 
tiated with Standard Stations, 
Inc., last week by the Western 
States Service Stations Employ- 
es Union, (See p. 39). 

“If marketing employes: are 
entitled to 25c or 26c an hour 


! 





Knight Doesn't See How Oil Can Resist 25c Hike 


by the oil unions “when they . 


more, then so are the rest of 
the oil workers,” Mr. Knight 
asserted. 

A campaign of the Independ- 
ent Union of Petroleum Work- 
ers for a 20c an hour wage in- 
crease for members employed 
by Standard Oil of California 
and Union Oil of California 
also was brought to Mr. 
Knight’s attention—particular- 
ly the independent union’s com- 
ment that it feels “our 20c de- 
mand is more reasonable than 
the 25c demand” of OWIU and 
other oil unions. 

Mr. Knight’s reaction to this 
was: 

“We do not subscribe to their 
formula. I don’t believe their 
own membership knows what 
we are doing here.” 
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TOP OIL UNION OFFICIALS at Kansas City strategy conference discuss a resolution pledging support for strikers at Tide Water’s 





Bayonne, N. J., refinery. From left to right are: Herbert Myers, secretary-treasurer of Central States Petroleum Union, elected secre- 
tary of conference; O. A. Knight, president of Oil Workers International Union (CIO), conference chairman; Lester Stewart, presi- 
dent of Independent Oil Workers Union of Oklahoma, and Elmo Rogers, president of the oil panel of the Confederated Unions of 


make it clear that unions and com- 
panies can still engage in collective 
bargaining, with no ceilings what- 
soever placed on the amount of a pay 
raise that can be negotiated. 


“WSB has said, however, that if 
a negotiated wage increase exceeds 
the rise of the cost of living since 
Jan. 15, 1950, then the pay raise must 
be approved by WSB before it can 
be put into effect. 

“We are therefore attempting to 
negotiate a 25c hourly increase and 
are then prepared to justify this 
raise before the Wage Stabilization 
Board and thereby gain approval to 
have the raise put into effect.” 


This essentially was what OWIU 
President Knight said to NPN three 
weeks ago in charging that oil com- 
pany management was hiding behind 
WSB’s skirts (see NPN Jan. 16, p. 
21). 

All of the general sessions of the 
strategy conference were held in a 
large meeting room on the fifth floor 
of the Continental Hotel and were 
presided over by Knight, chosen as 
conference chairman. Herbert Myers 
of Whiting, Ind., secretary-treasurer 
of Central States Petroleum Union, 
was elected conference secretary. 


To keep all unaccredited persons 
out of the meeting room, the confer- 
ence named Harold O’Leary, one of 
the three who presented the resolution 
on the Tide Water strike, as sergeant- 
at-arms. Mr. O’Leary, a member of 
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America 


International Longshoreman’s Assn. 
(AFL), did his job pleasantly, but 
firmly. 

In addition to the 22 unions repre- 
sented, several others (no number 
was mentioned) sent letters pledging 
support of the united front wage pro- 
gram and in some instances financial 
contributions as well. 


It was noted not only that four 


new union groups had joined the drive 
since the initial strategy meeting of 


18 unions last November in St. Louis, 
but that a number of new locals were 
represented, five within the Central 
States Petroleum Union (independ- 
ent) alone. 

As for estimates on the number 
of workers represented by the 97 
delegates, there was some urging to 
put it as high as 300,000, but the 
more conservative view prevailed and 
the official estimate was put at 275,- 
000. 


22 Unions Represented At Strategy Conference 


KANSAS CITY—Here is list of 
22 oil and allied union groups repre- 
sented at the Feb. 2-3 strategy con- 
ference in Kansas City: 


cio 

Oil Workers Internationa] Union, 

Denver. 
Independent 

Independent Alliance of Petroleum 
Employes, Long Island, N. Y. 

New England Petroleum Labor Or- 
ganization. 

Bayonne Marine Employes Assn., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Independent Oil Workers Union of 
Oklahoma, Ponca City. 

Standard Refinery Union, Bayonne, 
N. J. 

Employes Assn., Inc., Bayonne, N. J. 
Gulf Employes Assn. of New Eng- 
land. 


Johnson Oil Union, Ohio. 

Western States Service 
Employes Union. 

Oil Refinery Employes Independent 
Assn., Ohio. 

Independent Industrial Workers 
Assn., Baton Rouge. 


Station 


Co-operative Bargain Agency, 
Louisiana, 
Baytown Employes’ Federation, 


Baytown, Tex. 
Associated Petroleum Employes 
Union, Texas and Kansas. 


Tide Water Employes Assn., Inc., 
Bayonne, N. J. 


Central States Petroleum Union 
(Separate representation for national 
organization and for various locals, 
including those at Chicago, Wood 
River and Joliet, Ill.; Whiting and 
South Bend, Ind.; Detroit and Law- 
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ton, Mich.; Neodesha, Kans.; Casper, 
Wyo., and Sand Springs, Mo.) 
AFL 

FLU-—-No. 23422, Covington, Ky., 
and No. 19119, Illinois and Missouri. 

AFL Operating Engineers — Local 
525, Wood River, Ill., and Local 351, 
Borger, Tex. : 

AFL Machinists— Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Texas groups. 

International Longshoremen Assn., 
Local 1464 (Gulf Oil, Staten Island, 
N. Y.) 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Kansas City. 





Resolution Supports 
Tide Water Strikers 


KANSAS CITY—Text of the 
resolution adopted at the Kan- 
sas City strategy conference of 
oil and allied unions Feb. 2-3 
pledging support to strikers at 
Tide Water’s Bayonne, N. J. 
refinery follows: 

“As the delegates of more 
than 275,000 workers in the oil 
and allied industries, we view 
with great concern the present 
strike by the members of the 
Tide Water Employes Assn., 
Inc., at the Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. refinery in Bay- 
onne, N. J. 

“We have studied the events 
leading to this strike and have 
found that the company sought 
in collective bargaining to elim- 
inate many of the working con- 
ditions enjoyed by its employes 
in Bayonne for several years. 
In pursuing an arbitrary and 
unreasonable attitude in collec- 
tive bargaining, Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co, thereby forced 
the members of this Independ- 
ent union to take economic ac- 
tion to protect their existing 
working conditions. 

“In our united planning for 
a successful wage program, we 
cannot forget that the future of 
all oil workers in the U. S. and 
Canada is forged by the efforts 
of every group of oil workers, 
be it large or small. A victory 
by the Tide Water Employes 
Assn, will therefore be a victory 
for all oil workers. 

“We therefore pledge our un- 
animous support to the Tide 
Water Employes Assn. and urge 
each and every one of our 275,- 
000 members to contribute both 
financially and physically to 
this group of about 2,000 oil 
workers to insure a speedy and 
victorious settlement of the dis- 
pute.” 
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PAD Apprehensive Over Labor Demand, 
Strikes Would Bring Supply Disaster 


WASHINGTON — Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense is closely 
watching developments in oil indus- 
try’s wage negotiations with unions, 
hoping to be of assistance in avoid- 
ing a strike which would paralyze 
U. S. economy. 

Meanwhile, NPN was told else- 
where that “several” labor unions 
have already taken strike votes but 
have held up any announcement on 
their outcome, apparently to await 
developments at Kansas City policy 
parley (see other story on p. 25). 

(Most unions involved filed notices 
of intent to strike some time ago, but 
this was merely a formality to set 
stage for a strike should one be de- 
cided upon, Strike vote, on other hand, 
is action taken by union members 
themselves and gives union leaders 
authority, where needed, to call a 
strike.) 

One of main concerns of govern- 
mental agencies which will be in- 
volved directly or indirectly with a 
strike, should one be called, is wheth- 
er unions will decide on an industry- 
wide strike or upon a plant-by-plant 
strike. 

It was pointed out that should a 
general strike be called, it is likely 
President Truman would invoke his 
authority to declare it a national 
emergency, an action which would 
make a strike illegal for 60 days 
while a special commission studied 
the matter. 

However, individual strikes, es- 
pecially in plants not supplying large 
quantities of military fuel, might not 
be considered as important enough 
to warrant a national emergency pro- 
cedure. 

As for PAD, it’s No. 1 purpose is to 
assure adequate petroleum supplies 
to defense activities, thus it is vitally 
concerned with any strike possibili- 
ties. However, PAD has no authority 
to take any direct action other than 
to distribute such sup>lies as are 
available—if oil transportation is not 
also tied up. 

PAD’s principal action, then, will 
be mainly in role of advisory capac- 
ity to other government agencies di- 
rectly concerned with labor disputes. 
Such acton may include informing 
these agencies of effects a particular 
strike would have on military and 
other defense needs. 

Other Labor Developments—Man- 
agement of Pure Oil Co.’s 55,000 b/d 
refinery at Smiths Bluff, Texas, is 
hoping for an early return to full 
plant operation. Workers of three 
unions have been returning for the 
past few days. Refinery manager C. 
W. Cooper noted that negotiations 
for a new contract have been con- 


tinuous since Feb. 1, and that he 
hoped an agreement can be reached 
soon with OWIU workers. 

Esso Standard—A survey shows 
that all unions of Esso Standard em- 
ployes except those representing em- 
ployes of four units of company have 
accepted base wage adjustments re- 
flecting cost-of-living increase since 
January 1951—so-called automatic 
adjustments permitted by Wage Sta- 
bilization Board rules. 

Also, negotiations toward similar 
increases are in progress at all four 
units where adjustments have not yet 
been made. These units are refineries 
at Baton Rouge, La., Baltimore, Md., 
and Bayonne, N. J., and New Eng- 
land sales division. 

Negotiations for bulk of adjust- 
ments made were concluded in late 
November and December, 1951, and 
resulted in acceptance of 3.4% in- 
crease in base rates on or about 
Dec. 1, NPN found. Employes in- 
volved are in refining, transportation 
and marketing. 

All unions representing Esso em- 
ployes covered by wage-hour law are 
independent. 

Tide Water Associated—No agree- 
ment was reached at meeting of repre- 
sentatives of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. and striking Tide Water Em- 
Ployes Assn. with Federal Conciliator 
Joseph C. Schuld Feb. 4. Company 
said union “made several changes in 
its position but failed to satisfactorily 
meet most of the remaining issues.” 
Another meeting probably will be 
held Feb. 7 or 8, Mr. Schuld said. 

Standard of California—aA five-day, 
40-hour work week has been nego- 
tiated with Standard Stations, Inc. 
(Standard of California subsidiary), 
by Western States Service Station 
Employes Union. If approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board, agreement 
will become effective 60 days after 
such approval. (For details see p. 
39.) 

The Texas Co.—A canvass shows 
that 28 locals of AFL, independent 
and United Mine Workers Dist. 50 
unions representing wage-hour em- 
ployes of Tne Texas Co. all over the 
U. 8S. have accepted 4.2% cost-of- 
living pay increases permitted with- 
out prior approval of Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. Increases, effective last 
Jah. 1, reflect rise in cost-of-living 
index since January, 1951. 

West Coast — The Independent 
Union of Petroleum Workers has de- 
manded a 20c per hour increase from 
West Coast companies where it is 
represented. It states in its publica- 
tion that WSB will allow oil com- 
panies to boost wages 16.5c an hour 
without formality of approval. 
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Wage-Hour Bill Introduced in House 
To Skirt Senate Roadblock of $.1703 


WASHINGTON — In a sudden de- 
velopment last week that has bright- 
ened the chances for passage of legis- 
lation by Congress for exempting lo- 
cal oil marketérs from the wage-hour 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, a companion measure to 
the Connally bill was introduced in 
what appears to be a more receptive 
House. 

The author of H. R. 6320 is Repre- 
sentative Fisher (D., Tex.). It is iden- 
tical in language to S. 1703, being 
sponsored in the Senate by Senator 
Connally of Texas (see Jan, 30 NPN, 
p. 13). 

Whereas S. 1703 faces a definite 
threat of being pigeon-holed by the 
Senate Labor Committee, the House 
measure seems to be headed for a 
fairer shake from Chairman Barden 
(D., N. C.) of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, to which H. R. 6320 has been 
referred. He already has indicated 
that he is in favor of opening early 
hearings on the bill and probably will 
make a final decision on the matter 
as soon as he receives a _ report 
from the Labor Department. The lat- 
ter undoubtedly will offer the same 


opposition as it has to the Connally 
measure, so open hearings would be 
the only way in which to fully exam- 
ine the position of local oil marketers 
under federal] wage-hour legislation. 

Wanted: Chance to Talk—In press- 
ing for hearings on his legislation, 
Mr. Fisher has declared: 

“I want these people arfected— 
there are several marketers in my 
district who are involved—to have 
a chance to present their case.” 


Otis H. Ellis, general counsel of 
fhe National Oil Jobbers Council, has 
urged state secretaries to make cer- 
tain that the news of the Fisher bill 
be made available to all members of 
the various legislative committees “so 
that they may properly refer to the 
bill in any contacts hereafter made in 
efforts to jar this legislation out of 
the committee and obtain early floor 
action.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Connally. is still 
trying, with little success so far, to 
obtain hearings on S. 1703 before a 
Senate Labor Subcommittee headed 
by Senator Humphrey (D., Minn.) be- 
fore the session is so far along that 
final Senate action would be difficult. 


How Jobbers Are Boosting $.1703-— 


Oil jobbers are getting up steam 
for a concerted drive to make Bill 
8.1703 or Bill H.R. 6320 a -law. 
Thirteen of 16 jobber associations in 
an NPN survey have launched action 
to protect members against the La- 
bor Department’s wage-hour inter- 
pretation. These 13 have a total of 
2,332 jobber members. The others 
have not voiced opposition. 


Until recently, many associations 
were slow to move, thinking the leg- 
islation had little chance of passage. 
Now that there appears to be a fight- 
ing chance, they are increasing their 
pressure on home-state congressmen. 

Heaviest gun in the campaign is 
direct contact (personal or mail) with 
lawmakers. The associations also are 
sending resolutions, or endorsements 
by their directors, to congressmen. 
Through legislative committees and 
regular bulletins, the associations are 
explaining to members the import- 
ance of individual action. 

Since various associations report 
their combined membership has from 
50,000 to 2 million customers (depend- 
ing on the state) their opinion will 
be heard carefully by vote-conscious 
lawmakers. 


Here is what some of the associa- 
tions are doing (from NPN. survey 
before H. R. 6320 was introduced): 


Alabama Petroleum Jobbers Assn.— 








Passed resolution favoring S. 1703, 
with letters to state senators and 
representatives. Individual action ‘by 
members has been urged. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn.— 
The association has “acted favorably” 
on S,. 1703 and is informing congress- 
men from New York by letter. 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
—Directors executive committee vot- 
ed to approve endorsement of 8.1703. 
Association resolution planned at 
March meeting. 

Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Assn.—Board of directors expected to 
endorse 8.1703. Copy of the bill will 
be sent to members of the associa- 
tion’s legislative committee, who know 
personally congressmen in every Ind- 
iana district. 

Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn. 
—Discussion set for Feb. 20 meeting, 
with resolution favoring S.1703 likely. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Assn.—Association’s federal legislat- 
ive committee (jobber division) is 
contacting Kentucky congressmen and 
urging other members to do the same. 

Missouri Petroleum Assn.—Resolu- 
tion supporting S.1703 was adopted 
at the association’s Feb. 5 meeting. 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers— 
Board of directors has _ endorsed 
8.1703 and will circularize all jobbers 


in the state to get their active sup- 
port for the bill. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn.— 
Directors have endorsed 8.1703. As- 
sociation's legislative committee ac- 
tive in working for the bill. 

Oklahoma Oil Jobbers Assn.—Next 
bulletin to members will explain S. 
1703 and ask for direct contact with 
congressmen. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn.— 
Association favors bill. Its legislative 
committee is writing congressmen. 
Its bulletin is urging all Virginia job- 
bers to write individually. 


New Car Service Data 


Lincoln’s new overhead valve V-8 
engine made its debut over the week 
end. Following the general automo- 
tive trend, the horsepower is stepped 
up from 154 to 160 and compression 
ratio this year is 7.5 to 1 as com- 
pared to 7 to 1 in 1951. And, also 
following Ford’s inclination to favor 
use of regular grade gasoline, Lin- 
coln with its higher compression en- 
gine stipulates the new model will 
operate on either “premium or non- 
premium fuels.” 

Like Mercury and Ford, the Lincoln 
fuel filler is located beneath a swing- 
out license plate holder centered at 
the rear of the car. 

In one respect, Lincoln reversed 
the field on its competitors. This 
year’s wheelbase is 2 inches shorter 
and the over-all length of the 1952 
model is 8 inches shorter than the 
1951. 

Another change in the Lincoln from 
a service standpoint is a reduction in 
coolant capacity from 34.5 qts. to 
24.5 qts. Also gasoline tank capacity 
in 1952 models of the Cosmopolitan 
and Capri is 21 gals., while in 1951 ca- 
pacity was 19.5 gals for the Cosmo- 
politan. 

On the new Lincoln, the full-flow 
oil filter, fuel pump, generator and 
oil pump are all located on the un- 
derside of the engine, and are access- 
ible only from underneath the chassis. 
Location of the battery has been 
changed and is now under the front 
seat floor board to the right. 

Studebaker—A change from SAE 
10W engine oil to Type A automatic 
transmission fluid has been made by 
Studebaker. Unchanged, however, are 
factory recommendations for fluid 
level check every 1,000 miles and 
draining and refilling every 15,000 
miles. New specification applies to 
all Studebaker automatic drive units 
regardless of year. Company adds 
also that Type A fluid may be added 
to automatic drive even though it 
may be operating at the time on pre- 
minum type SAE 10W engine oil. 

The 1952 De Soto introduces a 160 
horsepower V-8 overhead valve en- 
gine in one of its models—the Fire 
Dome Eight. Rated at 7.1 to 1 com- 
pression ratio, the manufacturer rec- 
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ommends use of regular grade fuel. 
Other features of this new model in- 
clude: : 

Transmission—automatic type 
optional. 

Steering—power steering op- 
tional. 

Oil filter—shunt type, replace- 
able element. 

Cooling system—22 quart ca- 
pacity. 

Crankcase capacity—5 quarts, 
same as for other De Soto 
models. 

Fuel capacity—17 gals., same as 
for other models. 

Automatic transmission also is op- 
tional with the De Soto Deluxe, but 
is standard equipment with the De 
Soto Custom. These two models are 
still six-cylinder L-head engines. 

The 1952 Chrysler lines involve 
very few changes from the stand- 
point of service at service stations. 
The Windsor models have been step- 
ped up in horsepower from 116 to 
119 with no change in compression 
ratio. Power .steering is standard 
equipment with the Crown Imperial 
and optional on all other models. 


Synthetic Fuels Called 
Unnecessary Tax Burden 


American taxpayers should not be 
burdened further by subsidizing a 
commercial synthetic fuels plant 
when U.S. proved crude oil reserves 
are at an all-time high of more 
than 30 billion bbls., J. W. Foley, as- 
sistant to the chairman of The Texas 
Co., told Colorado Mining Assn. Feb. 1 
in Denver. 

He said that before the “distant 
future” when oil resources begin to 
fail to meet demand, our social econ- 
omy, by continued research, will be 
able gradually to substitute synthetic 
oil for crude oil, without government 
subsidy. 

Synthetics ‘Economic’ Now — In 
Washington at the same time, In- 
terior Undersecretary Richard D. 
Searles declared flatly that “the 
process of making synthetic oil from 
coal or from oil shale has been suf- 
ficiently perfected so that, when need 
arises, we can economically meet a 
constantly increasing part of our re- 
quirements from those sources.” 

In an address before a Puerto Rico 
civic group, Mr. Searles noted that 
synthetics developments dispel “need 
to worry about an over-all oil fam- 
ine,” despite the “dynamic” rise in 
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demand which has resulted in the 
U.S. now being a net importer of oil. 

He did caution, however, that “dur- 
ing the immediate future we shall un- 
doubtedly have tight places, perhaps 
even spot shortages, due to inability 
ta devote enough raw materials to 
the needed expansion of supply.” 

Study Ready Soon—Bureau of 
Mines expects to have a report in 
hand by March 1 from Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., New York, on its evalu- 
ation of the bureau’s cost figures for 
producing synthetic liquid fuels by 
the coal hydrogenation process. 


DOME TOP 
UTILITY CAN 


Pipe Line Transfers Banned 

KANSAS CITY—Great Lakes Pipe 
Line Co, will prohibit the transfer 
of products among shippers using 
the line, effective March 1. 

Great Lakes also revealed that on 
Jan. 1 it reduced the free pipe line 
storage time from 60 to 30 days. 
At end of the 30-day period, the com- 
pany’s usual demurrage charge of ic 
per bbl. per day is applicable. 

The ban on transfers of products 
does not apply to withdrawals from 
shippers to companies not using Great 
Lakes facilities. 


A safe, sturdy shipping container for your product and useful in many ways after 
it is emptied. Yes, it's a real premium that goes with every sale and carries your 
label to keep your name and product before the user. Has a score of uses for the 


consumer. 


Built for a long useful life, the Dome Top Utility Can hos big, sturdy reinforcing ribs 


on top... 


. strong body beading to ward off bumps and blows. 


A short spout makes pouring easy, saves carton, shipping and storage space . . . 


Firmly riveted bail has plenty of knuckle clearance . 
pouring and convenient off-center filler opening . 


screening, labels or lithograph design. 


Made in 5 gal. and 40 Ib. sizes. 26 and 28 gauge steel. 


colors. Write today for more details. 


OTHER G. P. 


The famous €E-Z- 
Fill Grease Gun 
looder Container. 
Fast, Clean, Eco- 


. .« Double spout for controlled 
- « Large, flet surface for silk 


Lithographed or solid 


& F. CONTAINERS 


G. P. & F. “POURING” 
DRUMS AND PAILS. 
1¥% to 6% gals, 22 
to 29 gouge steel. 


It's Better to Ship in Steel 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO 











MANUFACTURING 


PETROLEUM, MARINE ano 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 






MODELS FROM 3/4 TO 300 G.P.M.— CAPACITIES TO 1000 P.S.I. 
SPEEDS UP TO 1800 &.P.M. FOR PUMPING CLEAN LIQUIDS 


























Four-port design offers 8 optional 
piping arrangements. Equal size 
helical gears run in axial hydraulic 
balance. Standard or bronze fitted; 
packed box or mechanical seal. 
Up to 300 P.S.I.—1 to 300 G.P.M. 
for clean liquids. 





SERIES H 


Widely used for hydraulic mech- 
anisms and other applications 
where high pressures are required. 
Spur gears provide high volumetric 
efficiency. Packed box or mechan- 
ical seal. Pressures to 1000 P.S.I. 
— 5 to 75 G.P.M. sizes. 
























SERIES K 


For hydraulic service, fuel transfer 
or fuel supply. Features helical 
gears and exclusive Venturi suc- 
tion and discharge principle in 10 
through 50 G.P.M. sizes. Packed 
box or mechanical seal. 150 P.S.1. 
— 3/4 to 50 G.P.M. 





SERIES 3600 


For general purpose work han- 
dling thin or thick liquids with 
suction lift up to 15 feet. Standard 
or bronze fitted; with or without 
built-in relief valve. Pressures to 
60 P.S.I.— 40 to 300 G.P.M. 


ROP. I 
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GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
472 Blackhawk Pork Ave. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Oil Can, Grease Drum 
Standards Approved 


DAYTON, OHIO—Petroleum Pack- 
aging Committee of Packaging Insti- 
tute Feb. 4 adopted standards for 1-qt., 
5-qt. and 1-gal. round motor oil cans 
and 120-lb, grease drum. Latter drum 
will replace all 100-lb. and 120-Ib. 
grease drums now in use. 

Can manufacturers are being asked 
to adopt these can standards through 
American. Standards Assn. Drum 
standards will be presented also for 
ASA approval. 

Committee named A, Douglas Mur- 
phy, Esso Standard Oil Co., as chair- 
man, succeeding R. Chester Reed of 
The Texas Co. Group created new 
post of vice chairman and secretary, 
naming Clifton H. Phillips of Shell 
Oil for the job. 

Standards adopted by committee 
are as follows: 

120-Ib. Grease Drum — 25 7/16” 
high; 1444” over-all diameter; gross 
liquid capacity of 16.4 gals.; 20-gauge 
cold roll steel; full open end drum 
with 20-lug cover (actual specifica- 
tions). 

1 Quart Can—5.531” high; 4.315” 
over-all diameter with curled top; 80- 
Ib. body plate and 75-Ib. top and bot- 
tom plate (minimum specifications). 

5-Quart Can — 9.5” high; 6.934” 
over-all diameter with curled top; 
100-lb body plate and 90-lb. top and 
bottom plate (minimum _ specifica- 
tions). 

1-Gal. Can -—— 7.625” high; 6.934” 
over-all diameter with curled top; 95- 
Ib, body plate and 90-lb. top and bot- 
tom plate ( minimum specifications). 


Sinclair Buys Out Stoll, 
Enters Kentucky Market 


NEW YORK—Sinclair Oil Corp. 
will begin marketing in Kentucky 
with the acquisition of Stoll Oil Re- 
fining Co. which Sinclair plans to 
operate as a wholly-owned marketing 
subsidiary, retaining the Stoll name 
and marketing personnel. 


Stoll property includes two river 
terminals, one at Louisville and one 
at West Point, Ky., with more than 
100,000 bbls. capacity each; a 1,600 
b/d lubricating oil and wax manu- 
facturing plant at Louisville; a 2,000 
b/d cracking plant also at Louisville 
(idle for about two years); 50 bulk 
plants and 200 service stations in In- 
diana and Kentucky; and barges, 
tank cars and motor vehicles. Stoll 
also supplies 400 or 500 dealers. 

Sinclair plans to barge products 
from its Wood River refinery to Louis- 
ville and West Point. 

Ernest L. Hughes, in addition to 
his duties as vice president in charge 
of marketing for Sinclair Refining 
Co., will become chairman of the 
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board of the newly formed company. 
Officers will be Charles Stoll, former- 
ly, vice president and secretary, as 
president; George Jackson, vice presi- 
dent; and Reuben F. Larson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The board of 
directors will consist of the officers, 
William A. Stoll, formerly vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Mr. Hughes. 
The new management took over on 
Feb. 5. 


January Warmer Than Last 


Year, Normal in 3 Areas 


CLEVELAND — The month of 
January was warmer than 1951 or 
normal for all areas except the East 
Coast, which was slightly colder than 
last year, but much warmer than 
normal. 

For first time in 10 weeks, the Mid- 
west heating season deviated from 
its colder than normal or last year 


pattern by averaging 88 degree days 
fewer than last year. 

The West Coast-Rocky Mt. area 
continued colder than either normal 
or last year, while East Coast and 
Southeast areas were warmer than 
normal or last year. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 


1951- 
East Coast 52 
Bostont ......... 3007 
New York ....... 2622 
Philadelphia .... 2452 
Washingtont .... 2307 
Average ....... 2597 
Midwest 
Chicago* . cco OOD 
Cleveland ....... 3159 
EEE 0.0 46 & 0.4.0. ee 
Minneapolist .. 5123 
Omahat ...... 4185 
St. Louis .. 2816 
Average ..... 3790 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.*+ 1526 
Charleston, 8. C. 960 
Nashville, Tenn.+. 2157 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 1748 
Average ... . 1598 
West C oast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ... 1551 
Seattle . oe . 2547t 
Denverft ..... . 3514 
Average ....... 2537 


Month of January 
Fast Coast 1952 
Desteay . x00kscd.-o.: CF 
New York . sseae, Se 
Philadelphia ...... 817 
Washingtont ........ 747 
pi ae 870 
Midwest 
GE. 2 0scbacas 1163 
Cleveland ........... 
Detroit? ... 
Minneapolist 
Omahat ....... 
St. Louis ... 
Average 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t.. 
Charleston, 8. C. ... 
Nashville, Tenn.t ... 
Raleigh, N. C. ...... 
Average Sees 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Denver? ovbusas 
Average .......... 740 794 
* Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
+ Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 
t Includes weather bureau correction. 
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The New 
WARREN 


Srucgp L Jeal 


CLEARANCE LIGHT B-60 


DELIVERS SAFER, LONGER-LASTING PERFORMANCE 
oo WITH LOWER COST FOR THE 


Write, wire or phone 


for information 
Portland, Me. 


Gould Equipment Co. 
Box 1611 


Monchester,N.H. A, E. Willet 
134,Bismark St. 
A. L. Gutterson 
Industrial Mill Supply Co. 
Petroleum Equipment Co. 
7 Jersey St. 
J. M. Trask 
459 Post Road, Lakewood 5 
Hartford, Conn. R. W. Wilber 
P. O. Box 537 


Springfield, Vt. 
Boston, Mass. 


Providence, R. |. 


Maspeth, L. 1.,N.Y. United Pump Maintenance Co. 


5514 Grand Ave. 
John A. Sovage 
2 Bleeker St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. €. O. Habhegger Co. 
Fairmount Ave. at 24th St. 
Baltimore 23, Md. HH. O. Link & Son 
14 S. Calverton Rd. 
Pump & Tank Co., Inc 
P. O. Box 
Charlotte, N.C. Sexton Pump & Tank Co. 
1730 N. Le Soe St. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Carl Peterso 
1313 16th fom. N.E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Nypenno Soles Co. 
502 Chestnut St. 
Horrisburg, Pa. A. C. Wendal 
201 South 20th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio L. oO. Satyr a Inc. 
1501 Payne A 


Nework, N. J. 


Richmond, Va. 


Columbus, Ohio _—‘Tuller Equipment & Supply Co. 


947 Goodale B 
Reading, Ohio Raith & ody 
13 id Benson St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Oil Appliances Co. 
145 W. 16th St. 


Chicago, til, Blott-Robb Co. 

2351 West Chicago Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. General Equipment Co. 
3952 Clayton Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Sotou Oil ~ vga Co. 

2246 N. 44th St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Northwest Service Station 

Equi t Co. 

920 Third Ave., South 


Fargo, N. D. Fargo Foundry Co. 





Vag Holl 


Note the advanced functional 
design and sturdy construction. 
This ruggedness plus other 
exclusive WARREN features—the 
one-piece combination parabolic 
reflector and body and the 
shatter-resistant acrylic resin 
lens—insures durability and im- 
proved photometric properties. 
Also note the exclusive Snap 
Seal: The special composition 
“O” ring that pressure-seals lens 
and body together— bubble-tight! 


THE WARREN 


Dos Sot 


CLEARANCE LIGHT 8-60 


is engineered to provide new 
safety, better light transmission 
and longer life. 

And the B-60 delivers this 
superior performance — even in 
toughest operations—with lower 
service-life cost. 


Get the complete facts on the 
WARREN Clearance Light today! 


VY 
These Fealines 


Improved Illumination 


LONGER LIFE 

Rugged Construction 
 Corrosion-Resistant Body 
 Shatter-Resistant Lens 


LOWER MAINTENANCE 
Fewer Parts 
Quicker Bulb Change 


COMPLIANCE 

Meets or exceeds S.A.E. pro- 
cedures, 1.C.C. and state 
requirements 


KEI \\ MACHINE CO. Since /Y 


Oe a eee ee a oe 
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PAD Offers ‘Doubtful’ Subsidy Plan 


To Get 10% More Fuel Oil to East 


WASHINGTON — The Petroleum 
Administration for Defense gingerly 
meshed gears this week to throw in- 
to motion a plan it does not like, but 
intends to “do its best to make suc- 
ceed,” in order to head off any pos- 
sible shortage of East Coast heating 
oils. 


At NPN press time, representatives 
of 44 major and Independent suppli- 
ers of fuel for the East Coast were 
conferring with PAD officials on 
ways and means for shipping an ex- 
tra 10% of fuels above present c.m- 
mitments from the Gulf (15% on 
kerosine) to be sold to distributors 
as directed by PAD at present ap- 
plicable ceiling prices. 


Key point of the proposed plan— 
which was advanced after the Office 
of Price Stabilization won a decision 
against raising the price of heating 
oils on the East coast—is the reim- 
bursement feature, under which the 
supplier may file with the govern- 
ment a claim for the difference be- 
tween the actual selling price of di- 
rected quantities of distillates and 
product costs. 


This is to take care of “excessive” 
tanker rates. The costs are to be 
based on an 8c per gal. price for No. 
2 fuel at the Gulf or the actual Gulf 
Coast purchase price, whichever is 
higher, and tanker transportation 
costs at 100% over maritime rates, 
or actual charter rates for the trip 
(terminalling charge is also in- 
cluded). 


How Plan Would Work—The pro- 
posal is actually a two-phase propo- 
sition. The first, the so-called ‘“‘vol- 
untary agreement” part, is simply an 
agreement by the suppliers to get the 
additional fuels to the East Coast. 
The second, the reimbursement fea- 
ture, would repay “out of pocket” 
costs to the suppliers, if they agree 
to the voluntary supply plan. But the 
suppliers do not have to accept the 
reimbursement provision which, in 
actuality, is a subsidy. 


The payments would come out of 
funds set up in Defense Production 
Act partly for meeting such emer- 
gencies. The disbursing agency prob- 
ably will be the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, although this de- 
tail has not yet been worked out. 


PAD had estimated that a short- 
age in the neighborhood of six mil- 
lion bbls. would develop before the 
end of the heating season, unless 
something was done to avert it. [f it 
succeeds in bringing volunteers into 
the program and in getting the nec- 
essary approval from other govern- 
ment agencies, the program would 
begin to work almost immediately 


and probably will continue until about 
April. 

OPS is committed to supporting 
the PAD proposal. 

In all likelihood, the majors will 
have to bear the big burden under the 
program, and PAD, in its invitaiion 
to the meeting, said the plan will “be 
confined to suppliers who are willing 
and able” to carry it through. 

Other pricing developments dur- 
ing the week included these: 


Spraberry Crude—OPS was await- 
ing word from producers operating in 
the Spraberry Trend (West Texas) as 
result of a petition filed by the Inde- 
pendent Refiners Assn. of America 
which contended that no price in- 
crease for Spraberry crude is justi- 
fiable on the basis that the produc- 
ers maintained—that Spraberry now 
under a $2.58 ceiling is comparable 
to crudes in the same area selling 
for $2.65. The IRAA documented its 
brief with data that set OPS to won- 
dering about whether it should grant 
the requested increase. Instead, the 
IRAA suggested all producers should 
be allowed to raise the price of crude 
generally and said it would support 
such a@ move. 


If the Spraberry increase is per- 
mitted, the IR‘AA declared, it wants 
a “pass-through” provision included, 
so that refiners purchasing the crude 
can add the increase to their selling 
prices. 


This could mean an automatic in- 
crease at the retail level if the re- 
finer sells directly to the service sta- 
tion (under Sec. 10 of Ceiling Price 
Regulation 13). 


However, under existing regula- 
tions, any jobber buying from one of 
these refiners would have to absorb 
the “pass-through” cost increase— 
unless he received special authoriza- 
tion from OPS to also pass the hike 
along. At present, OPS policy is 
against granting such permission. 


The Texas Railroad Commission 
meets in March to decide whether 
the Spraberry area is one big field 
—there are about 20 fields in 11 coun- 
ties comprising the trend. 

This might result in OPS’ with- 
holding a decision for the present. 


Record-Keeping—-OPS has been de- 
voting increasing attention to the 
record-keeping provisions of Ceiling 
Price Regulation 34, which deals with 
the service trades, and a check shows 
that recent injunctive actions by OPS 
have included a dozen service sta- 
tions, among various other types of 
service trades. 

No violation of price ceiling was 
involved—just the failure to keep the 


required records for the inspection 
of any OPS enforcement officials. 

Navy Special— At week’s end, OPS 
was still awaiting a final decision 
from the Office of .Defense Mobiliza- 
tion (its parent agency) on what to 
do about pricing Navy Special fuel 
oil. Earlier, Price Stabilizer DiSalle 
had been on the verge of signing an 
order putting the product under a 
flat $2.10 per bbl. ceiling and was 
virtually certain ODM approval was 
on the way. At the last minute, his 
action was held up while ODM pon- 
dered the situation further. ODM is 
worried about a court suit testing the 
“directive” powers of the Defense 
Production Act on the basis that the 
price set by OPS would be “confis- 
catory.” PAD, holding out for the 
“alternate use’ approach, wants a 
$2.17 per bbl. ceiling. 


Ickes—Ex Oil Administrator 
And Interior Secretary Dies 


Harold L. Ickes, 77, Secretary of 
the Interior from 1933 until 1946, died 
Feb. 3 in Washington, D. C. 

He served as oil administrator under 
the NRA and during World War II 
and was chairman of the American 
delegation, Anglo-American Treaty 
Negotiations in London, in September 
of 1945. 

Born in Frankstown Township, 
Blair County, Pa., Mr. Ickes began 
his long politial career in 1897 as a 
reporter with the Chicago newspapers. 
Four years later, he entered the 
University of Chicago Law School, 
graduating in 1907. 

Mr. Ickes wrote many books, in- 
cluding “Fightin’ Oil,” published in 
1943. 

Burial was in Sandy Spring, Md. 


Ellis Hits IRB for Delay 
On Diesel Tax Instructions 


WASHINGTON—Otis H. Ellis, gen- 
eral counsel of National Oil Jobbers 
Council, has taken another crack at 
the Internal Revenue Bureau for its 
delay in getting out regulations cov- 
ering the new excise tax of 2c a gal. 
on Diesel oil used for highway pur- 
poses. 

“The monstrosity piece of legisla- 
tion which perpetrated this tax was 
bad enough to begin with,” he has 
written state associations, “without 
the necessity of . . . (bureau) com- 


‘ pounding congressional ignorance by 


floundering in the process of prepar- 
ing interpretations of how collection 
should be made. . . Uncle Sam’s un- 
paid tax collectors, the petroleum 
marketers, are entitled to at least 
a set of instructions.” 


The bureau says the regulations 
“are still in the works.” The tax be- 
came effective last Nov. 1. 
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NPC MEETING—Industry and government officials packed the departmental auditorium in Washington last week for the first 1952 


session of the National Petroleum Council 


$24 Million Expansion of Wholesale 
Marketing Facilities Urged by PAD 


WASHINGTON—While virtually 
all levels of the petroleum industry 
were buzzing this week over Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense's 
whopping big $10 billion worldwide 
expansion program, service station 
operators were facing the glum pros- 
pect that service station expansion 
may very likely be brought almost 
to a standstill. 


The good news for the distribution 
and marketing branch of the indus- 
try was that its part in the expansion 
program calls for building about 1,- 
700,000 bbls. of tankage and other 
needed facilities during the 18-month 
period beginning July 1, 1952. PAD 
estimates this will cost about $24 
million, and that doesn’t concern serv- 
ice stations. 


As for service stations, the bad 
news for those who would like to 
build them was tucked away in the 
small print of the revised construc- 
tion order which Defense Production 
Administration has proposed. It was 
a notation that self-certification can’t 
be used to get structural steel for 
such commercial projects as service 
stations. 


Heretofore, service station builders 
have been able to self-certify orders 
for up to two tons of structural steel 
a quarter without asking DPA’s per- 
mission. 

The proposed revisions would still 
permit self-certification for up to two 
tons of carbon steel, but structural 
steel is specifically prohibited. And 
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structural is, of course, the backbone 
of a building. 


What it means to service station 
builders is that they'll have to try 
to get by with such materials as cin- 
der blocks with frame roof supports. 
In many urban areas they're apt to 
find that building restrictions will 
prohibit such construction. 


DPA action will not close the door 
on applications for structural steel— 
it will simply stop self-certification 
—but in the past DPA has approved 
precious few such applications for 
service stations. 


Expansion— As for the tremendous 
expansion program, it includes drill- 
ing more wells, building more refin- 
eries and building more pipe lines 
and storage facilities to take care of 
the additional products. As big as 
the program is, however, it is simply 
one to cover normal increase in de- 
mands and enough of a reserve mar- 
gin to get us off the touch-and-go 
supply situations we now frequently 
face. 


The expansion outlined by PAD to 
DPA—it’s up to the latter to decide 
whether materials are available for 
the expansion—includes stepping up 
domestic refinery capacity at an an- 
nual rate of 475,000 b/d for the 18- 
month period starting in July. 


To accompany this increase, expan- 
sion would also be necessary in other 
petroleum areas. These would in- 
clude: 

1. Drilling of 80,000 wells in U. S. 


by end of 1953, with 25,000 to be 
drilled in last half of 1952 and 55,000 
in all of 1953. Estimated increase in 
crude production by end of program 
would be 642,000 b/d. 

2. Building gf 19,700 miles of oil 
pipe lines and expansion of storage 
tankage by 153 million bbls. 

Foreign phase of over-all expan- 
sion, excluding Russian-dominated 
countries, would be: 

1. Expansion of refining capacity at 
annual rate of 384,000 b/d during 18- 
month period. 

2. Drilling of 10,128 wells during 18 
months, increasing crude production 
an estimated 867,000 b/d. 

3. Building of 3,800 miles of oil 
pipe lines and increasing storage 
about 35 million bbls. 

PAD Deputy Bruce Brown empha- 
sized that 18-month program does 
not attempt to provide capacities 
which would be required by an all- 
out war. Rather, it aims at meeting 
increased demands under present con- 
ditions and at adding some margin of 
safety for emergencies. 

Steel required for worldwide ex- 
pansion program will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 12 million tons (about two 
million per quarter). Foreign pro- 
gram alone will call for total of 2,- 
200,000 tons of steel over 18-month 
period, about three-fourths of which 
would have to come from U. 8. mills. 

Worldwide program will call for 
crude oil production capacity increase 
of about 500,000 b/d in last half 1952 
and about 950,000 b/d in 1953, with 
total wells to be drilled amounting 
to about 28,000 and 62,000 for same 
periods. 

Biggest increase in worldwide re- 
fining capacity will be made in sec- 
ond half 1952 of about 890,000 b/d, 
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PICK HALLANAN—Here is the committee that nominated Walter S. Hallanan for his sixth consecutive term as chairman of the 

National Petroleum Council. Left to right are: J. M. Lovejoy, president of Seaboard Oil of Delaware; L. S. Wescoat, Pure presi- 

dent; B. C. Graves, Union Tank Car president; J. R. Parten, president of Woodley Petroleum; R. C, Wilson, Indiana Standard board 
chairman; J. C. Donnell, Il, Ohio Oil president, and Paul Endacott, Phillips Petroleum president 


with increase for 1953 slated to be 
something less than 850,000 b/d. 

Also in transportation and market- 
ing lines, emphasis will be on 1952 
expansion, with more than 9,000 miles 
of pipe lines planned for construction 
in last half 1952 and more than 14,000 
in 1953, while tankage to be, built 
will amount to about 73 million bbls. 
and 116 million bbls. for respective 
periods. 


Construction cost for worldwide 
program will amount to almost $3.5 
billion in last half 1952 and about $7 
billion in 1953, of which domestic 
costs alone will total $2.8 billion and 
$6 billion respectively. 


Marketing—Program calls for U.S. 
distribution and marketing branch to 
build about 1,700,000 bbls. of tank- 
age and other needed facilities dur- 
ing 18-month period at cost of $24 
million (service stations are excluded 
since they are under jurisdiction of 
National Production Authority). 


In addition to increases of 713,000 
b/d in basic refining capacity, 19,700 
miles in pipe lines and 153 million 
bbls. in tankage, program also in- 
cludes, over 18-month period, in- 
crease in natural gasoline plant ca- 
pacity of 131,000 b/d. Drilling pro- 
gram will cost about $6.6 billion and 
natural gasoline about $200 million. 

Entire domestic refining program, 
including 24 million bbls. of tankage, 
will cost almost $1.3 billion. Program 
also spells out increases in output of 
aviation alkylate, benzene and sulfur. 

The Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America looked at PAD’s propos- 
als and found them good, all except 
the foreign expansion part. IPAA 
said that foreign oil expansion pro- 
gram may be posing a threat to nec- 
essary development of domestic oil 
industry. (PAD claims it isn’t deter- 
mining what foreign countries should 
do, but rather is stating what they 
apparently could and would do if 
materials were made available. See 
PAD’s position in Washington col- 
umn of this issue, p. 11.) 





IPAA alco emphasized that if the 
domestic program is to be under- 
taken, consideration should be given 
to establish an adequate price for 
crude oil to encourage investment 
capital. 

Other materials developments dur- 
ing the week included these: 


Lead—Committee recommended to 
National Production Authority that it 
consider removing domestic alloca- 
tion of lead if supply picture contin- 
ues to improve in coming weeks. 

Storage battery manufacturers 
complained bitterly to NPA about 
Order M-93 which is to go into ef- 
fect April 1 and will limit types of 
batteries which may be produced and 
which will limit output by types to 
rate of production of the same types 
in 1951. 

Committee called the order unreal- 
istic and unworkable and suggested 


that it be junked, or greatly modified. 

Truck Tires—If an expansion pro- 
gram NPA has recommended to DPA 
is approved, there’ll be more heavy 
duty truck tires as well as more air- 
plane tires. NPA has suggested a 
$30 million expansion program with- 
out making public what that would 
mean in units of tires produced. Aim 
of program is to provide facilities 
for tire production to meet demands 
of an all-out war. 

Tanks — Manufacturers of heavy 
metal tanks, including those for pe- 
troleum uses, have recommended to 
NPA a plan that would give NPA 
greater control over distribution. 
Idea is to have manufacturers sub- 
mit monthly reports showing orders 
and production and delivery sched- 
ules. This would give NPA authority 
to change order boards to give pref- 
erence to most essential demands 
first. 


Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Jan, 26-Feb, 5, inclusive.) 

This description of oi] defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


WSB—Wage Stabilization Board 
Interpretations of GWR 15, incentive plans. 
GWR 19 and Resolution 78, health and welfare 


Stabilization Board 
GSSR 1, Amdt, 2, effective date of salary 
regulation, 
NPA—National Production Authority 
CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 1, amended, nickel-bear- 
ing stainless steels. 


CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 9, 
stainless steel. 


What Orders Do 
Wage Stabilization Board 


INCENTIVE WAGE PLANS — Interpreta- 
tions in form of 10 questions and answers 
cover GWR 15, Incentive Wage or Piece Rates 
issued by WSB. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS—GWR 
19 and Resolution 78 establish new plans and 
amend existing plans providing for certain 
health and welfare benefits, which include tem- 
porary disability; hospital expense; surgical 
expense; in-hospital, medical expense; and 
death benefits on a group basis. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


SALARIES AND OTHER COMPENSATION 
—Amdt. 2 to GSSR 1 postpones indefinitely 
the effective date of revised general regulation 
governing salaries. 


National Production Authority 


NICKEL-BEARING - agar vege ~ | STEEL — 
Amendment to CMP Reg. 1, Dit. 1 lowers 
maximum amount of nickel-bearing stainless 
steel that may be self-certified in any quarter 


non-nickel-bearing 


STAINLESS 

MP Reg. 1, Dir. 9 changes the 
designation on non-nickel-bearing stainless 
steel from a controlled material to a non- 
controlled material. 
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New Jersey Dealers Delay Station Strike to Feb. 11 


The New Jersey service station 
strike, originally scheduled to begin 
Feb. 1 has been postponed 10 days at 
the request of Mayor John V. Kenny 
of Jersey City, according to New Jer- 
sey Gasoline Retailers Assn. 


John Dressler, executive secretary, 
said that Democratic Mayor Kenny 
has offered to act in a bi-partisan ca- 
pacity on a bill proposed by the as- 
sociation to freeze the retail price of 
gasoline at the OPS ceiling until a 
study commission makes an investi- 
gation of the gasoline price situation. 
Resolutions to set up such a commis- 
sion have been introduced in both 
houses of the legislature. 


Dealers are planning to organize a 
motorcade to go to Trenton Feb. 11. 


Would Ban ‘Allowances’ — Mean- 
while, the newly-formed Gasoline Re- 
tailers Co-operative Assn. has stated 
it will offer its services to the legisla- 
ture’s study commission, if one is es- 
tablished. The association also is pre- 
paring to conduct a study of the New 
Jersey retail gasoline price situation. 
This would be the basis for propos- 
ing still another bill that would make 
the granting of “voluntary allow- 
ances” by suppliers an unfair prac- 
tice, according to John B. Shields, 
executive director. 


Earlier, the association had invited 
supplier representatives to a meeting 
to discuss a program to avert the 
proposed station closings. Sun Oil 
Co. declined the invitation. Sun’s 
New York regional manager, Thomas 
S. Horrocks, said in a wire to Mr. 
Shields that if the purpose of the 
strike is “to fix or maintain prices, as 
New Jersey Gasoline Retail Dealers 
Assn. asserts, then discussion of adop- 
tion of program to avert strike must 
inevitably result in affecting prices. 
Sun Oil Co. cannot be a party to any 
such undertaking.” 


Sun Denies Underselling—At the 
same time, another Sun marketing 
official denied his company is under- 
selling its dealers in Waterbury, 
Conn. In a wire to the Waterbury 
Republican, Richard D. Drysdale, 
New England regional manager, 
countered such charges made by un- 
identified dealers and reported by the 
paper. 


Mr. Drysdale stated that Sun 
dropped the gasoline price 2c at com- 
pany-operated station and offered the 
cut to Sunoco dealers as a net re- 
duction in their wholesale price to 
help them make a similar reduction 
in their prices, after four “off-brand” 
stations had been selling gasoline at 
4c less than prevailing prices for 
months. While total sales of gaso- 
line in Connecticut during the first 
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11 months of 1951 increased 7.09% 
over the same period in 1950, accord- 
ing to official state gasoline tax re- 
ports, the gallonage of nine Sunoco 
dealers in Waterbury in this period 
dropped 15.18%, he pointed out. 

Citing pleas to hold-the-line on 
prices attributed to the head of the 
dealers’ association, Mr. Drysdale’s 
wire also said Sun “earnestly hopes” 
no Sunoco dealer is party to such an 
agreement, 


Comments From Readers 


FROM: Harvey W. Lewis 
President 
Lewis Coal & Oil Co., Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


A great many jobbers join me, I 
am sure, in a sincere appreciation of 
your many efforts in our behalf. You 
have a clear understanding of our 
situation and over a long period you 
have consistently worked to improve 
our relations with the majors. 

Another instance of this is your 
editorial “Majors Intensify Study of 
Jobber Relations” in your issue of 
Jan. 9. I hope that editorial will be 
read by every jobber and major in the 
country. A real move forward for 
our whole industry would result. 


The majors will come to under- 
stand, I think, that national adver- 
tising and plugging a brand name to 
the extent of completely submerging 
the identity of the jobber do not and 
cannot accomplish the indispensable 
job of public relations that must con- 
tinually be carried out at grass roots 
level. 


In others words, the majors, for 
all their national advertising have 
little if any actual contact with the 
public, if by “the public” we mean 
Joe Doakes who buys from a dealer 
he knows and continues to buy from 
him because a sound relationship of 
mutual confidence has been estab- 
lished and maintained. 

You can’t do things like that with 
national advertising and by sky- 
writing brand names. But the jobber 
can do it—can and does, every day 
of the week and in a thousand ways. 

Not long ago, one of my staff here 
challenged an executive of one of 
the oil industry associations to come 
out to our plant and spend a day with 
us—a day in which coveralls would 
replace a glass-topped desk. He took 
us up on it, rode around with one of 
our servicemen. Now he wants to 
come back and spend a day with one 
of our drivers on a delivery tank 
truck. 

He learned, perhaps quite a bit 


about direct, down-to-earth public 
relations that day. 


The majors will also find out, I 
am sure, that it is not a healthy sit- 
uation if the jobber is the forgotten 
man of the industry. The jobber, I re- 
peat, is far closer to the public than 
the majors ever will be; he has a 
better man-to-man concept of public 
relations, and he has a very definite 
contribution to make to the well- 
being of the industry. The majors 
will be wise if they become aware of 
this fact. 


I had not intended writing at such 
length, but your fine editorial brought 
out things that have disturbed me as 
they have every jobber in the country. 
You said something that needed say- 
ing—and repeating. 


Jobbers Ask Margin Relief 


NEW YORK—Distributors in New 
York State have urged supplying 
companies “to give immediate con- 
sideration” to the problem of bring- 
ing relief to many jobbers and dis- 
tributors whose gross profits from 
handling gasoline and fuel oil have 
been “drastically reduced” due to in- 
flation. The request was contained 
in a resolution passed by the board of 
directors of Empire State Petroleum 
Assn. 


The resolution states that a study 
made by an association committee 
shows that businesses of many job- 
bers and distributors are in “grave 
jeopardy” because supplying com- 
panies have not adequately recognized 
realities of the problem. 


Copies of the resolution are being 
sent to integrated and non-integrated 
supplying companies, and each asso- 
ciation member is urged “to take im- 
mediate steps to discuss his position 
with his supplying company.” 


Products Pipe Line Planned 
Between Houston, Baton Rouge 


NEW YORK — Newly organized 
Coastal Products Pipe Line Co. has 
applied to PAD for steel to build a 
20-in., 260-mile common-carrier prod- 
ucts pipe line from the Houston Bay- 
town area to Baton Rouge, where it 
would connect with Plantation Pipe 
Line. 

Veteran pipe liner, Burt E. Hull, 
Dallas, who retired recently as presi- 
dent of Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co., 
is to serve as director and special 
consultant to both the new company 
and United States Pipe Line Co. 


The steel tightness and other mo- 
bilization circumstances have delayed 
United States Pipe Line’s plans to 
build a common-carrier products line 
from the Houston-Beaumont area to 
St. Louis, and lines into Chicago. 
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Seek ‘Proof’ of ‘Gas’ Price Fixing, 
Michigan Oil Investigators Urge 


LANSING, Mich.—Michigan legis- 
lative committee which has been in- 
vestigating petroleum prices reported 
Jan. 30 it found indications of price 
fixing and monopolistic practices 
among major companies operating in 
Michigan area. 

But investigation should be con- 
tinued until proof is found, commit- 
tee said in a preliminary report to 
General Assembly, and recommended 
that: 

1. Michigan House create a stand- 
ing committee, with an adequate ap- 
propriation, to continue the inquiry. 

2. That an Antimonopoly Division 
be set up within the Office of the 
State Attorney General to work in 
conjunction with the standing com- 
mittee in the investigation of petrol- 
eum industry and that “a sufficient 
appropriation to carry on the work 
of the Antimonopoly Division be add- 
ed to the budget of the attorney 
general.” 


Report said committee, headed by 
Rep. William S. Broomfield (R., Roy- 
al Oak), found that major oil com- 
panies, led by Indiana Standard, in- 
creased their dealer tank wagon pric- 
es on gasoline 10 times during July 
1946 and June 1950 for total of 6.9c 
per gal., and then commented: 

“Tt is a patent truth that all the 
major oil companies under investiga- 
tion here made identical increases, 
on identical or nearly identical dates, 
and that on the dates of the ... in- 
creases the dealer tank wagon prices 
were identical for all said companies.” 

“It is fair to infer that the levelling 
off of prices between May 1950 and 
September 1951 came about by reason 
of the fact that the apparent discrim- 
ination was more and more becoming 
the object of public resentment, both 
private and official, and since there 
was no seller competition to be reck- 
oned with, the price leader (Indiana 
Standard) merely decided what price 
it chose to ask and the other com- 
panies .. . elected to follow Standard’s 
lead. 


“Buyer competition can be accom- 
plished only if a company or a group 
of companies is able to maintain a 
continuous scarcity of petroleum pro- 
ducts—in other words to keep the 
market hungry ... Any action on the 
part of suppliers of gasoline to Mich- 
igan aimed at maintaining a hungry 
market would, if proved, give rise 
to both a civil and criminal action un- 
der the Michigan antimonopoly stat- 
utes...” 

Cites Identical Quality—Committee 
observed that Prof. George F. Hobbs 
of Michigan State College had testi- 
fied that all gasolines, both regular 
and premium, sold by major compan- 
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ies in, Michigan “are for all practical 
purposes identical in quality.” 

“This testimony is further support- 
ed by the fact that a majority of the 
companies made exchanges of gaso- 
line . . . for the purpose of saving 
transportation; for instance on Dec. 
1, 1949, Standard Oil of Indiana re- 
ceived gasoline from Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. at Detroit on the agreement 
that a like amount of gasoline be re- 
turned by Standard to Sinclair at 
Whiting, Ind, and it appears that 
exchanges were also made on a pure- 
ly borrow and return basis... 


“It is apparent that, since all ex- 
cept one of the majors sell an identi- 
cal product for an identical price, no 
seller competition exists among them. 
This committee has received evidence 
that some seller competition does 
exist in Michigan on the part of com- 
panies not now under investigation 
... to wit: 

“One of the largest of the major 


oil companies sells a premium test 
gasoline 2c below the price for this 
grade, and this company does not 
market any other grade of gasoline. 
This condition is also true of one of 
the large Independent companies in 
Michigan. 

“One other Independent in Michi- 
gan has been selling a gasoline which 
is equal in quality to the prevailing 
Michigan test at a price of 4.8c low- 
er than the Standard price for regu- 
lar gasoline. 

Turning to a discussion of oil in- 
dustry profits, committee reported 
that earnings last year amounted to 
10.6c per dollar of sales after fed- 
eral taxes. 

“The petroleum industry asserted 
before this committee and has often 
asserted in the public press that-main 
‘cost of living’ items had increased 
rapidly in price, and that therefore 
petroleum products should be allowed 
to do likewise,” committee said. 


“This appears to be a fallacious ar- 
gument, since if a healthy competi- 
tion exists in any industry prices will 
go down with rises in profits.” 


Oil Men Win Part of Georgia Turnpike Battle 


ATLANTA, GA.—Opposition of oil 
marketers and highway user groups 
to a bill providing for creation of a 
Georgia Turnpike Authority and con- 
struction of toll road may not have 
achieved all that was desired but ap- 
parently has succeeded in depriving 
the proposed Turnpike Authority of 
some of the autonomous powers 
sought for it by proponents of the 
measure. 

For example, originally the bill was 
designed to provide for construction 
of a toll road about 120 miles long. 

This distance has now been pared 
down to 72 miles. 

An effort by oil marketers to insert 
an amendment providing that “no 
commercial enterprise or activities 
shall be authorized or conducted by 
Georgia Turnpike Authority or any 
agency of the state within or on the 
property acquired for rights of way 
of the turnpike or toll road” was suc- 
cessful in the Senate but killed when 
sent back to the House. 

As it stands now, the measure pro- 
vides that no one person or firm can 
hold more than 10 contracts for ser- 
vice areas along the road, and the 
state must receive bids from at least 
three bidders before leases can: be 
granted. Bill also states that a suf- 
ficient number of stations “may be 
authorized to be established in each 
service area to permit reasonable 
competition by private business.” 

Opponents, however, seem almost 
certain to gain at least two important 
amendments which were still in con- 
ference at NPN press time. One calls 
for the judge of the Superior Court 


to appoint three appraisers to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation to 
be paid by the Turnpike Authority 
for property it needs to acquire for 
the toll road right of way. As worded 
in the original bill, the authority had 
the right to award compensation 
“without other process or proceed- 
ings.” 

The second amendment provides 
that all common carriers be granted 
the right to operate over the toll road 
upon payment of prescribed toll 
charges. 

Other state legislative developments 
include: 

New York—Judge C. J. Heffernan 
of New York State Appellate Division 
has granted another temporary stay 
to prevent state from collecting 
weight-distance tax on trucks until 
arguments on appeal have been 
heard. 

Kentucky—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Kentucky legislature that 
would put the LP-gas industry under 
control of the public utility com- 
mission, 


Michigan Set to Join NOJC 


WASHINGTON—Otis H. Ellis, gen- 
eral counsel of National Oil Jobbers 
Council, has revealed that Michigan 
Petroleum Assn. has applied for NOJC 
membership and will have a repre- 
sentative at the March 23-26 meeting 
in Savannah, Ga. 

The Michigan group will bring the 
total state representation in NOJC to 
24. Jobber groups not in the fold in- 
clude those from New England, Ohio 
and Oklahoma, 
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Labor Conspiracy Threatens Nation's Safety 


All the elements of a conspiracy to sabotage the na- 
tional safety are present in the decision of oil labor 
leaders, at Kansas City last week end, to strike the 
American oil industry if necessary to make good their 
demands for more pay. 

The representatives of 22 different unions got together 
and jointly agreed on a single course of action which, if 
carried out to the last letter, could have only the effect 
of bringing the entire mobilization program to a halt 
and so crippling the economy in general as practically to 
render the country impotent against enemy attack. 

What are these union bosses up to anyway? 

Are they so ruthless they would actually risk render- 
ing the nation supinely helpless in order to force through 
unreasonable wage increases? 

Or are they merely talking big, thinking or knowing 
that the administration at Washington will frighten into 
seeing that they get what they want long before the 
point of having to make good on the strike threat is 
reached ? 

Actually, it doesn’t much matter what the real strategy 
is behind the developments at Kansas City. The impor- 
tant thing is that the leaders of some 275,000 workers 
in a vital industry held a meeeting and in that meet- 
ing plotted a “united front” program that is so obvious- 
ly couched in the attitude of “either this, or else” as to 
be unbelievable. 

Just consider for a minute the consequences if this con- 
spiracy should lead to the disastrous conclusion of a 
general shutdown of the petroleum industry. 


Perhaps the oil labor leaders at Kansas City did not 
have access to all the facts, or, if they had had them, 
would have paid them no heed, but now under considera- 
tion in Washington is a PAD proposal for a great build- 
up of oil producing capacity, both crude and products, 
with the entire effort to be concentrated in an 18-months 
period starting next July 1. 

There is more urgency than meets the eye to this 
PAD proposal, as unveiled—though in skimpiest detail— 
to last week’s meeting of the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil. Behind it lies weeks and months of study of an 
industry already involved in a tough fight merely to keep 
pace with normal demand increases and yet having also, 
despite a lack of steel and other materials, to meet the 
extraordinary requirements imposed by the mobilization 
program. The PAD conclusion seems to have been in- 
escapable: 

The industry has been kept on such a restricted diet 
for materials that oil supply soon will be inadequate to 
meet just the anticipated increases in mobilization re- 
quirements. 

In other words, leaving aside any consideration of the 
conditions that would exist should we become involved 
in a major war, the whole of the free world is slipping 
so desperately close to the brink of an oil shortage that 
only by spending 12 million tons of steel and some $10 
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billion of oil company money over a period of 18 months 
can serious difficulties be avoided. Yet, just think, even 
assuming that this program were to be approved and 
actually carried out, it had to be so tailored to reali- 
ties, in terms of the materials PAD thinks the industry 
is willing and able to use (without benefit of government 
funds, incidentally), as to be very obviously a minimum 
one. Even after, in the U.S. alone— 

—Increasing crude oil productive capacity by 642,000 
barrels daily, 

—lInstalling 713,000 barrels daily more basic refining 
capacity, and 

—Building nearly 20,000 miles of pipe lines, 

—the gain in terms of adding to the nation’s reserve 
capacity with which to fuel a major war would still be 
so small as to afford scarcely any margin of safety. 


Strike of Oil Workers Could Bring Disaster 


That is cutting things mighty fine. So perilously fine, 
indeed, that for oil labor leaders to think and plan or even 
talk strike, when the slightest interruption in the flow 
of supply could mean disaster, is incredible. 


Yet that is what these labor bosses did—in the al- 
leged name of 275,000 American oil workers, who are 
now called upon to “mobilize” and prepare for “further 
united action,” which in plain, everyday language means 
“get ready to strike.” 

Somehow, somewhere, somebody has got to inform 
these 275,000 workers that they are being misled down 
a path from which there could be no returning—for either 
themselves or the country! The telling should be done 
immediately, in the clearest of terms with all the facts 
as to the precarious state of petroleum supply placed 
openly on the table. Anything less could not possibly 
suffice. 

So let’s have the facts laid on the line—NOW! Before 
it is too late! 





He who will not reason is a bigot; he who can- 
not is a fool; and he who dares not is a slave 
Sir William Drummond. 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Conspicuous for 
the fact it hasn’t 
even been men- 
tioned in the cur- 
rent dealer unrest over the East’s 
gasoline price wars is the “fair-trad- 
ing” of product—use of minimum 
price maintenance agreements in 
branded operations. 

A year or so ago, a dealer group 
was trying to bring about “fair trad- 
ing” of gasoline by all suppliers op- 
erating in New Jersey, and thus 
“stabilize” the market. 

Since then, a Supreme Court deci- 
sion in a liquor case, Calvert Distill- 
ers vs. Schwegmann, has punched a 
big hole in “fair trade.” 

The court decided that the Miller- 
Tydings Act sanctioning state fair 
trade laws didn’t exempt from reach 
of the federal antitrust laws the en- 
forcement of a fair trade agreement 
with one buyer against a buyer or 
buyers who hadn’t signed the agree- 
ment, 

To permit suit by any party dam- 
aged by another’s advertising, offer- 
ing for sale or selling a commodity 
at less than the minimum price set 
by a fair trade contract, whether 
the person so advertising, offering or 
selling is or isn’t a party to the agree- 
ment, the court said, is to follow “a 
program whereby recalcitrants are 
dragged in by the heels and com- 
pelled to submit to price fixing.” 

So the non-signer clause in the fair 
trade laws of 45 states is out. 


Discussing what’s left of fair trade 
as a practical matter, a New York 
lawyer, Harold Harper, recently told 
the antitrust section of the New 
York State Bar Assn.: 

“So far as a manufacturer sells the 
retailer direct with no wholesaler or 
middleman in the picture, it should be 
legally possible to obtain observance 
of a minimum resale price. The man- 
ufacturer has merely to refrain from 
selling the retailers who do not sign 
fair trade contracts, as is his legal 
right to do. 

“Where the distribution is three- 
stage, however, a greater difficulty 
presents itself. In most industries it 
would be impossible for the manu- 
facturer to obtain the signature of 
all retailers handling his product. 
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Little Left of ‘Fair Trade’ Laws 
After Death of Non-Signer Clause 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


This situation has pushed to the fore 
the hitherto neglected provision of 
the fair trade acts that the buyer will 
require of any dealer to whom he 
may resell the commodity an agree- 
ment that he will not, in turn, resell 
at less than the minimum price stipu- 
lated by the seller. 


“A serious question has been raised 
as to the validity of this provision. 
Lawyers have pointed out that in ef- 
fect this is an agreement between 
manufacturer and wholesaler that the 
wholesaler will not sell a retailer who 
will not sign a fair trade contract. 
They fear that this clause when it 
comes before the Supreme Court may 
fare no better than the non-signer 
clause; that it may also be regarded 
as ‘dragging them in by the heels.’” 


Some manufacturers are trying to 
lick the problem of getting retailers’ 
signatures in three-stage distribution 
by contracting with the wholesaler 
that the latter will place on his in- 
voice a legend to the effect that the 
retailer, by accepting the fair trade 
goods listed on the invoice, agrees to 
observe the manufacturer’s published 


MIDWEST 


minimum price, Mr. 
counted. 

“The object is to obtain the assent 
of the retailer to observance of the 
minimum price without the signature 
of a formal contract. Since this 
keeps within the area of voluntary 
acquiesence left open by the Schweg- 
mann decision, the practice does not 
conflict with the federal antitrust 
laws.” 

It’s a makeshift device, though, Mr. 
Harper said, and, he suggested, “fair 
trade is now at best a leaky boat.” 

. * 


* 


Harper re- 


Two bills intended to plug the non- 
signer leak have been introduced in 
Congress. These are the McGuire 
bill, H. R. 5767, and a measure in- 
troduced on behalf of the American 
Fair Trade Council. 

Both should be defeated. In fact, 
the question can be raised whether 
the state fair trade laws, themselves, 
should not be scuttled. They just 
legalized brazen price-fixing. 

Those petroleum suppliers to the 
New Jersey market who were not 
then fair trading recognized this fact 
during the earlier dealer uprising 
when they turned a deaf ear to the 
dealers’ request for “fair trading.” 

True, they were also avoiding the 
risk of being charged with conspiracy, 
as they might have been had they 
acceded to the dealers’ urging. But 
it is our understanding that no sup- 
plier is “fair trading” in these parts 
today. 

The consumer, after all, is entitled 
to an unrigged market. 





John Bero’s re- 
cent discussion of 
price wars, their 
causes and ef- 
fects and their ruinous results to 
marketers, merits the thoughtful 
study of every jobber and every oil 
company executive. It was a pro- 
found and learned treatise on a com- 
plex problem that has worried and 
baffled maketers in most parts of 
the nation during the past year or 
more. 

Mr. Bero, former chairman of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council and 
former president of the Northwest 
Petroleum Assn., didn’t come up with 


Discussion of Gasoline Price Wars 
Deserves Attention of Marketers 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


any iron-clad method for solving the 
price war problem but he did cover 
the subject thoroughly and provide 
plenty of subject matter for thinking 
oil men to consider. 

It was obvious that Mr. Bero spent 
a great amount of time and study in 
preparing his discussion which was 
presented Jan. 25 at the annual con- 
vention of the Northwest association. 
He drew deeply upon his 45 years 
experience as an oil man. 

If there is one point in Mr. Bero’s 
address which stands out above all 
others, insofar as Independent jobbers 
are concerned, we believe it to be 
his plea that Midwest jobbers refuse 
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to give away any part of their re- 
cently attained increased margins— 
margins which were realized only 
after a long and difficult battle. He 
spoke words of wisdom when he 
pointed out that “it will take all the 
margins you have today to run your 
business” and that if jobbers will keep 
their present adequate margins and 
use them to improve their position, 
they will be able to purchase needed 
pumps, trucks, truck tanks, office 
equipment, station modernization and 
bulk plant facilities. 


To emphasize what he meant, Mr. 
Bero quoted from a letter by Joseph 
Freyberg of Mankato, one of Minne- 
sota’s most highly respected jobbers. 
This is what Mr. Freyberg said: 

“Now that these companies are all 
coming through with additional gaso- 
line margins, which is just what we 
have been crying for, what is the job. 
ber going to do about it? 

“He can either set this amount 
aside for the purchase of new equip- 
ment or he can pass it on to his 
customers in discounts. 

“A small jobber with a volume of 
say 300,000 gals., at a quarter of a 
cent, can buy a new truck tank in 
two years. Over the same period he 
can buy three new up-to-date gaso- 
line pumps, and in five or six years 
he can renew just about all the bulk 
plant equipment for one bulk station. 

“I think that now is the time to 
jump on this item and get these boys 
to realize that by discounting, they 
are actually giving away new truck 
tanks, station pumps and bulk plant 
equipment; not only that, but they 
are creating cut price conditions that 
cost us collectively millions of dol- 
lars.” 


Mr. Bero’s comment about Mr. 
Freyberg’s letter was to the point: 

“What Joe says in his letter can- 
not be honestly questioned by any 
jobber who can add two and two. If 
common sense does not prompt job- 
bers and dealers to keep present mar- 
gins for constructive use, gentlemen, 
we are on the skids, and are apply- 
ing our own grease to make the 
downward slide easy.” 


* * * 


Harold E. Stassen, former governor 
of Minnesota, has the active support 
of two prominent Upper Midwest job- 
bers in his campaign for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination next 
July. 

Don Dickey of Dickey & Milbert, 
Wayzata, Minn., a close advisor of 
Mr. Stassen since his days as gov- 
ernor, is a candidate for delegate to 
the GOP national convention on the 
Stassen slate at the March 18 pres- 
idential preferential primary. He at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Re- 
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publican National Committee in San 
Franciso. 

Everett Yerly of the Citizens Inde- 
pendent Oil Co., La Crosse, president 
of the Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., is 
Mr. Stassen’s campaign manager for 
Wisconsin and also a candidate for 
delegate to the national convention in 
the Wisconsin primary. Both Mr. 
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Dickey and Mr. Yerly were Stassen 
delegates to the 1948 Republican 
national convention. 

Mr. Stassen will deliver a non- 
political address to the annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin association 
at Milwaukee Feb. 27 on the subject 
“The Petroleum Business and Free- 
dom.” 





Dealers Face Soaring Labor Costs 
lf 40-Hour Employe Week Is OK'd 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Standard of 

California’s com- 

pany-station em- 

ployes are about 

to get a 40-hour week— if the Wage 
Stabilization Board says OK. 

That may well be a development 
with a lot of impact on service sta- 
tions in the Pacific Coast area. Serv- 
ice station dealers have been having 
manpower problems caused by the 
competition of defense industry jobs. 
Consequently, turnover at many sta- 
tions is constant. 

If a 40-hour week precedent is set, 
there will be considerable pressure on 
dealers of oil companies to make an 
adjustment. One of their problems 
already is the cost of manpower. If 
they felt they could pay their men 
more, they might be able to hold 
them longer. But their general belief 
is that operating expenses won’t per- 
mit higher labor costs. 

So there is the possibility that 
dealers may be forced to cut the 
work-week to 40 hour's or raise their 
employes’ pay, or put the men on a 
40-hour week at straight time and 
8 hours on overtime. 

Any way you look at it, the ques- 
tion pops up: who pays? 

In the case of Standard of Cali- 
fornia, it is estimated that the com- 
pany will have to take on approxi- 
mately 1,000 men for the Standard 
Stations, Inc. outlets, if WSB ap- 
proves the agreement between Stand- 
ard and the union (Western States 
Service Station Employes Union). 
Scale at Standard’s service stations 
starts at $205. That represents a 
possible bulge of $200,000 a month, 
or $2,400,000 a year for the additional 
work force. 

So, either Standard pays it, or 
seeks to pass it along into the gaso- 
line price. 

In the case of the other companies, 
they have very few company-oper- 
ated stations. Most of them are 
leased-out operations or dealer- 
owned. Those men face the employe 
problems directly. 

So, if they’re confronted with the 


40-hour week, either they pay for it, 
try to get a hand from their sup- 
pliers or pass the extra expense on 
to the consumer. 

- . . 


William R. Forgy, vice president 
of the union, told NPN his organiza- 
tion’ has been unable to sign up at- 
tendants in other companies. Because 
most of the dealer associations fall 
apart, the union has not been able 
to organize through them, Mr. Forgy 
says. That means organizing on a 
station-to-station basis, something 
the union isn’t set up to do. 

After self-serve and multi-pump 
operators successfully established 
their own trade association, a union 
was able to take advantage of the 
group. The Petroleum Drivers and 
Helpers Local 248 (affiliated with the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, AFL) organized 
the multi-pump employes en masse 
last year. 

Mr. Forgy declared that the agree- 
ment will be the equivalent of a 25c- 
per-hour increase. Working eight less 
hours per week, they will receive the 
same size pay-checks. So the per- 
hour rate is larger. 

Standard of California doecn’t 
comment on that aspect. It has been 
pointed out, however, that the ar- 
rangement doesn’t put another 25c 
in the hand, since the take-home pay 
is the same. 

From the standpoint of the Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
that arrangement equals a 25c-per- 
hour raise. And that is the came 
amount OWIU is shooting for. So, 
if WSB approves the Standard Oil- 
union agreement, OWIU will argue 
that WSB has set a precedent for a 
25c-per-hour raise, NPN was told by 
Charles Armin, West Coast district 
director. 

The agreement also calls for an in- 
crease in attendants’ commission rate 
on premium gasoline from 0.5c to 
0.75c per gal. The 0.5c per gal. com- 
mission on regular gasoline is un- 
changed. 





Experienced haulers want this enduring quality — now 


...to meet the challenge of the future 


You can’t just shout quality into a tank — you've 
got to build it in, And if it isn’t in the tank you buy 
— you'll pay for it later anyway — many times over 
— in higher operating cost, lower net income, more 
lost time, less years of performance. 

Heil transports are built up to a standard — not 
down to a price. There is no compromising with 
quality — no leaning on laurels. That’s why there’s 
a lot of tomorrow in Heil trailerized tanks today — 
why their sustained earning power has made them 
the most wanted transports — why you can divide 
their price tag by more years of dependable service 
and haul with Heil for less! 

Research at Heil never stops. Nothing is ever 
quite “good enough.” No manufacturer can match 
the 50-year Heil record of profit-making contribu- 





tions to the petroleum industry. And because these 
developments are built into Heil tanks as soon as 
they are proven sound, you're always ahead with Heil. 

Almost every major oil company in the world uses 
Heil tanks. They know that Heil transports are usual- 
ly the last ones in the fleet to be replaced — and even 
then bring higher resale prices. That’s why three out 
of four buyers of Heil tanks have bought them before 
— and are buying them again! 


Tue HEIL co. 


DEPT. 3722, 3037 WEST MONTANA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 
District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Dynamic strain-gauge tests, used by Heil since 
1946, accurately measure stresses in every part 
of the tank. Actual road and loa¢ conditions in 
punishing research prove the soundness of the 
Heil design, 


Reinforced, deep-dished heads and surge plates 
in Heil tanks are integrated with the perfectly 
formed shell to make lightweight tanks stronger 
than a 24-inch I-beam, 


Heil Transports are now available with either of 
two proven tandem-axle running gears — Heil- 
Hendrickson or Neway — the most satisfactory 
tandem-axle blies in use today, 





Simple cross valves are manifolded to form an 
accessible, compact, lightweight unit of unsur- 
possed efficiency. Compare this Heil manifold 
with the cheaper gate-valve assemblies used on 
other tanks, 


“BY . 
OK 


E Safety catwalk is an integral part of the tank—~ 


not an added member. Adds strength without 
weight. Entire top is non-slip tread, Flashing 
and “straight-thru"’ drain tubes keep tank sides 
and ends clean, 


Manhole covers and fill-caps are light-weight, 
non-breakable, pressed steel, Exclusive triple-act- 
ing, spring-loaded vent relieves vacuum and 
excess pressure, provides emergency venting in 
case of fire and prevents loss of load if fank 
overturns, 


Non-rocking fifth wheel, introduced by Heil 
in 1938, is safest, simplest unit in use to- 
day. Steadies the load — eliminates load 
concentration, and wearing parts. Normal 
sway and roll on curves is absorbed by 
tractor and trailer springs, 
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Jobber Problems in 1952 


36% 


Figures show the per cent of total job- 
bers in NPN’s survey who name various 
categories as ‘‘principal operating prob- 
lems in 1952."" For example: 36% of 
jobbers in survey are worried about 
labor. Percentages do not add to 100% 
because many jobbers list more than 
one problem. 

* Includes price cuttt 
plier practices, and 





< ‘unfair’ sup- 








Jobber’s Biggest Headaches: 


Money and Manpower 


NPN Survey of Distributors’ 1952 Operating Problems 
Shows High Costs, Margins, Efficient Labor Top List 


Oil jobbers have their work cut out for them this year. They 
face the difficult task of meeting greater demand for most products, 
despite the restrictions of a defense economy. To find out how job- 
bers plan to meet this challenge, and how they see their own future, 
NPN surveyed Independents in all areas of the nation. This article 
reviews the operations that jobbers think will trouble them most in 
1952. Limited to the jobbers’ problems, it does not discuss develop- 
ments brightening their outlook, such as improving relations with 
suppliers, and higher margins in some areas. A second article, to ap- 
pear in a later issue, will review jobbers’ expansion plans and equip- 


ment needs. 


* 


The greatest problem jobbers face 
in 1952 is money—how to meet ex- 
penses, and have something left over. 


An NPN survey of jobbers operat- 
ing in 32 states shows practically all 
jobbers are worried about finances. 
They are troubled by the whole com- 
plex picture of “low” margins, high- 
er salaries, higher equipment costs, 
credit and collections, taxes, lack of 
capital for expansion, cut prices and 
the cost of government red tape. 


Although the various money prob- 
lems lumped together are causing the 
most trouble, the toughest single nut 
to crack (as shown by the chart 
on this page) is labor—the job of find- 
ing and keeping efficient personnel. 
And even this is related to finances 
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in that higher salaries often are the 
key to a better organization. 
Jobbers do not feel the answer lies 
solely in higher margins. Although 
25% call them a real need and are 
emphatic about it, the other 75% omit 
any mention of margins. Instead, 
many stress cost-cutting efficiency 
and better collections. Or they look 
for ways of raising capital to expand 
volume, For example, here is a Ne- 
braska jobber’s complete list of 1952 
problems (he does not include mar- 


gins). 


1. Government regulation of 
construction and business opera- 
tion; licenses, permits. 


2. Shortage of dealers—labor 
situation. 


3. Lack of capital. 

4. Bad debts from dealers, 

5. Shortage of materials and 
labor in construction, 

6. Taxes. 


Many distributors have serious 
worries not shared generally, such 
as co-op competition, insecure supply, 
and local price cutting. About 1% 
say they have no special troubles. 

Following is a review of what job- 
bers face in 1952, as told to NPN. 


Finances 


Jobbers say this about margins and 
rising expenses: 

—‘“Our main problem will be mak- 
ing sufficient profit to provide a de- 
cent return on our invested capital. 
No matter where you start, you al- 
Ways arrive at the question of suf- 
ficient margins. Operating expenses 
are continuously rising, while gallon- 
age increases only a nominal amount. 
Margins remain the same. There- 
fore, profits are reduced. Our op- 
erating expenses have increased ap- 
proximately 1.5 percentage points. 
Our gross margin per cent has ac- 
tually reduced. You can see the ef- 
fect this has on our profits.” (Ohio) 


—Our trouble: “Trying to keep our 
costs down so that we can make a 
profit with the same margin we had 
when we began operations 11 years 
ago.” (Tennessee) 

—“We need more capital for in- 
creased inventory, accounts receiva- 
ble, and increased labor and equip- 
ment costs. These increased costs 
show a definite need for increased 
margin.” (North Carolina) 

—‘The increased cost of doing busi- 
ness (labor salaries, new pumps, 
truck tanks, etc.) is our main prob- 
lem. Also maintenance cost is high. 
Margins are no greater than they 
were four years ago. This is where 
the money comes from to keep the ex- 
penses paid. Net result: The major 
companies replace old equipment with 
new, but the jobber cannot keep up 
with this pace at the present net- 
back.” (Tllinois) 

—We plan “a rigid program of 
economy to keep pace with increased 
operating costs.” We need “a larger 
and more nearly adequate percentage 
of gross profit margin from our sup- 
pliers.” (New York) 

Cost Cutting—Typical of jobbers 
aiming at higher profit through 
greater efficiency are these two: 

—‘We expect to exercise more 
control over operating costs. We be- 
lieve we can eliminate waste entire- 
ly, and will concentrate to that end.” 
(New Mexico) 

—“We will try to keep our operat- 
ing costs down so they will keep in 
line with our gross profits.” (Wiscon- 
sin) 

Capital—These jobbers say they 
need more capital, but omit mention- 
ing higher margins as the answer: 

“With increasing fuel oi] accounts, 
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our operating capital requirements 
will be the biggest obstacle to over- 
come. It’s good business not to turn 
down’ new business. Therefore, we 
plan on continuing to borrow at the 
banks.” (Pennsylvania) 

—Our 1952 problem is “to get funds 
for expansion, such as for new sta- 
tions.” (Ohio) 

—Our problem is “capital for equip- 
ment replacement, station moderni- 
zation, and other expansion.” (Iowa) 

Credit-Collections — Getting custo- 
mers to pay their bills calls for close 
attention in 1952 according to 12% 
of the jobbers. This is particularly 
true in Midwest farm areas. The job- 
bers explain: 

—‘“There is less cash among our 
farm trade. Most farmers have over- 
bought in the past few years, with 
no reserve, and most of them owe 
money. Our soft corn crop this year 
has been a tremendous handicap. 
Thousands of bushels sold for less 
than 70c per bushel. Our accounts 
recejyable are in terrible shape.” 
(South Dakota) 

—‘Farm deliveries on credit are 
always our greatest problem. We 
are constantly looking for a better 
system of control.” (Nebraska) 


—‘Due to the cutback in automo- 
bile production and unemployment in 
our area, we expect some trouble in 
collections.” (Michigan) 

—“We expect to limit credit to 
some extent, and expect these credit 
limitations to have an effect on sales.” 
(New Mexico) 

—Our problem is “increasing our 
business without too much extension 
of credit to customers.” (Mississippi) 


Labor 


A stumbling block for 36% of the 
jobbers is manpower—especially sta- 
tion men, truck driver-salesmen, and 
mechanics. Jobbers in all parts of 
the country cannot find enough men 
with training, initiative and a sense 
of responsibility. 

Tied in with this is the wage prob- 
lem. Because of inflation, and the 
lure of high-paying defense jobs, dis- 
tributors find few qualified men they 
can afford to hire. Also, it is a con- 
stant struggle for some jobbers to 
hold good men who think they can 
make more money elsewhere. Sample 
jobber comment: 


—Our great need is for “reliable, 
conscientious and intelligent person- 
nel as service station operators and 
truck salesmen. We must compete 
with two large military installations, 
one huge defense plant” and a new, 
large mine (Arizona) 

—Our main problem is “proper 
maintenance of equipment (bulk 
plants, transports, retail delivery 
trucks) mostly due to a shortage of 
qualified mechanics.” (Illinois) 


—We need “dealers with money 
enough to operate stations, and will- 
ing to spend the hours necessary op- 
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erating service stations for the money 
they can make.” (Iowa) 

—We need qualified manpower. 
“The seller’s market is vanishing. 
Competition will force better service 
and operating practices.” (Missouri) 

—“Sufficient and qualified man- 
power to staff our stations properly” 
is a big problem. (Ohio) 

—‘Our major problem will be com- 
petent help at somewhere near the 
price we formerly paid. Our city is 
changing from a tourist town to an 
industrial city, with a greatly in- 
creased wage scale. (Arizona) 

—Our trouble is “pressure from em- 
ployes for wages to keep pace with 
wage rates of other industries in 
our area.” (Pennsylvania) 

One jobber is having trouble with 
a labor union trying to unionize his 
station personnel. (California) 


Competition 

Many distributors see a _ serious 
threat in three forms of competition 
they feel unable to meet fully: “un- 
fair” practices of majors, price cut- 
ting and co-ops. 

They are emphatic in denouncing 
supplier methods of underselling the 
jobber and “subsidizing” marketing 
operations. They fear their bankbooks 
cannot stand depressed prices for very 
long. And they view co-op tax ad- 
vantages as totally wrong. As the 
jobbers express it: 

—Our problem is ‘price-cutting’ at 
the retail level, and chiseling on the 
part of major operators on prices to 
large consuming accounts. During 
1951, we lost two accounts to one of 
the leading operators in Pennsylvania 
on a price basis that was completely 
cockeyed.” (Pennsylvania) 

— ‘Major oil companies are selling 
commercial accounts at below the 
jobber’s cost.”’ (Ohio) 

—*“Our margin of profit has been 
cut by the company’s chiseling.” 
(Oklahoma) 

—‘Many retail markets are pres- 
ently unstable, and if this continues 
at its present rate, it may become 
widespread. Any long drawn-out de- 


pressed markets would be catastroph- 
ic for many jobbers.” (Ohio) 

—*“The weak price structure on pe- 
troleum products may encourage & 
price war.” (Michigan) 

We are afraid of “merchandise 
price wars.” (Mississippi) 

An Iowa jobber fears that unless 
Congress requires co-ops to pay a fair 
tax, they “will corner the farmer's 
tank wagon business.” He is out- 
raged at having to pay taxes that 
help support his direct business com- 
petitor. 


Government Red Tape 


Some distributors not only are tired 
of government regulations, but con- 
sider them an important operations 
problem. One jobber asserts: 

“One of our greatest troubles will 
be getting along with the bureaucrats 
in Washington. They are too far 
away, and they have too many com- 
plicated forms, which perhaps they 
understand, but we don’t. This out- 
fit should be shoved out of Washing- 
ton and spread all over the country, 
with the local representatives given 
some authority to act. Then we 
could get along with them easily 
enough. If you write, it takes you 
weeks to get a reply, and months to 
get any kind of action.” (Michigan) 

Comments another jobber: We have 
trouble “keeping posted on govern- 
ment regulations that affect our 
business. They are getting more num- 
erous, and the expense of preparing 
the reports is quite an item.” (Missis- 
sippi) 


Materials 


Surprisingly few jobbers list ma- 
terials restrictions and shortages as 
a 1952 headache. The 9% who do 
(scattered through the East, Mid- 
west and Southwest) list as hard to 
get: farm tanks, pipe, fittings, trucks, 
copper, metal sheets, underground 
tanks, and service station and bulk 
plant materials. Many other job- 
bers normally looking for materials 
apparently have laid aside expansion 
plans during present restrictions. 


Jobber Tells How to Solve LP-Gas Demand Problem 


An Idaho LP-gas jobber suggests 
a new solution to his main problem— 
balancing peak winter LP-gas de- 
mand, and slack summer demand. 
Basically his idea calls for industrial 
burning of LP-gas in place of fuel 
oil during the summer. His plan: 

1. Determine needed LP-gas pro- 
duction for the winter. 

2. Dispose of the difference between 
winter and summer production 
by substituting it for fuel oil now 
burned by industrial plants. 

3. Store fuel oil instead of LP-gas in 
the summer. The jobber points out 
fuel oil is more easily stored, and 
refiners would then have high 
stocks for the winter. 


4. This would solve two problems 
refiners and distributors: 
Over-production of LP-gas in 

the summer. 
Under-production of fuel oil in 
the winter 

5. Refiners should take the lead in 

working out a price differential, 
so that the cost to industrial users 
would be more or less uniform, 
regardless of fuel used. 


6. Mechanics and promotion of the 
plan could be worked out in 
national associations, and passed 
along to refiners and distributors of 
both products. Consumers would have 
to be sold on the plan. 
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Mid-Continent and Midwest Prices Decrease 


Mid-Continent and Midwestern prices suffered some 
sharp setbacks the last week in January, while prices 
continued firm in other primary supply markets. 

Retail gasoline price wars at points from Philadelphia 
to Hartford continued to pull dealer tank wagon prices 
down to as much as 6c “below normal.” 

Heavy fuel prices broke 15c per bbl, to $1.50 in two 
principal refining districts of the Mid-Continent—Okla- 
homa and North Texas. 

Distillate fuel oils were slow-moving at anything less 
than “discounts” of 0.5c per gal. throughout most of the 
Midwest. 

Central Michigan heavy fuel sales were reported “very 
slow,” and barge termina] operators in Chicago said their 
No: 6 fuel quotations were being “undercut” by 0.6c with 
low-priced delivered car offerings from as far afield 
as Montana and Wyoming. 

Solvent and conventional lubricating oil prices were 
quoted 1 to 2c lower for Tulsa basis shipments. Penna. 
petrolatum prices were soft. 

Prices were firm in Gulf and East Coast wholesale mar- 
kets. Purchases at the rate of about 4,000,000 bbls. per 
month by Asiatic Petroleum for the British contributed 
to a large demand for products at the Gulf. Along the 
East Coast, prices for light and heavy fuel oils were 
strong under the continued influences of high tanker 
rates and a temporary hand-to-hand supply position on 
these products. 

By a fortunate coincidence, the weather was coldest 
in the areas most abundantly stocked with light and heavy 
fuel oils—the Midwest, northern Michigan and the Rocky 
Mountains. At the same time, demand was reported ex- 
tremely light for tank car shipments northward from 
the Mid-Continent. 

Gasoline price wars show no signs of abating in the 
East. 


Dealer tank wagon gasoline prices of most supplying 
companies in Philadelphia skidded 2c to a new low of 
9.4c (ex 7c state and federal taxes). Prior to the price 
cutting, the generally posted dealer and consumer tank 
wagon price was 13.4c, and the price to consumers re- 
cently was reduced ic to 12.4c (ex taxes). Retail prices 
in Philadelphia also were headed downward, according to 
reports. The lowest priced regular-grade at retail was a 
private brand on Hunting Park Ave. at 10.9c (ex taxes), 
and prices for major brands generally ranged upward 
from 11.9c. 

In New Jersey, almost half of the state was involved 
in new reductions ranging from 1 to 2c, and the dealer 
tank wagon price generally posted in the so-called “criti- 
cal” points of Newark, Camden, Linden, Jersey City, 
Union City, Rahway, and Elizabeth, slumped to 8.6c per 
gal. This price compares with 14.6c, the pre-war dealer 
posting over most of the state. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. reported a reduction of 1c to 8.6c 
(ex 5c state and federal taxes) in its price to dealers of 
Esso (regular-grade) gasoline at Newark, effective Feb. 
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2. Another major marketer, who previously had reduced 
his commercial consumer price at Newark to 10.6c (see 
Jan. 30 NPN, p. 32) reinstated his previous price of 14.6c 
to commercial accounts. 

New Jersey’s price battle featured major brands of 
regular-grade selling at retail as low as 10.9c (ex taxes). 
The low of the war—8.9c (ex taxes) for a private brand 
at Hackensack—was unchanged, and this price was met 
at another large private brand outlet nearby. 

At Hartford, Conn., Socony-vacuum Oil Co., Inc. re- 
ported a reduction of 1c to 11.75c (ex 6c state and fed- 
eral taxes) in its dealer tank wagon price for Mobilgas 
(regular)’ gasoline, and several other Hartford majors 
were granting “voluntary allowances” from their posted 
tank wagon prices that netted the dealer 11.4c. Socony’s 
reduction was the second in a short period, the price hav- 
ing‘ been cut from 13.75 to 12.75c on Jan. 23 and to 11.75c 
two days later. Retail prices in Hartford generally were 
13.9c, 14.9c and 15.9c (ex taxes) for major brands of 
regular-grade. 

Lower dealer tank wagon gasoline prices also were re- 
ported in Detroit when a number of major companies 
went 0.5c to 13.4c (ex taxes) for regular-grade. The 
total reduction in this area since Jan. 22 at NPN press- 
time was 2.5c (see Jan. 30 issue, p. 32). 

While prices were headed downward, or appeared on 
the verge of declines, in many refining districts, refiners 
at the Gulf generally reported they were booked up far 
in advance on light and heavy fuel oils, some adding that 
a large share of their gasoline inventories were ear- 
marked for ocean shipment to the East Coast. 

Asiatic Petroleum Corp. reported recent purchases total- 
ing 1,120,950 bbls. for lifting at the Gulf during the next 
five months. Recent purchases were 243,000 bbls. each 
of kerosine and heavy fuel, 239,750 bbls. of Diesel oil and 
395,000 bbls. of gas oil. Outside the U. S., Asiatic bought 
an additional 75,000 bbls. of crude oil in the Middle East. 

The total of purchases of crude and products made by 
Asiatic to date for the first half of 1952 lifting add up as 
follows (figures in bbls.): 


_ 10,680,460 
4,724,400 
_ 1,125,000 


Middle East 
Caribbean 


Total . 


The only area in the nation where there was even 4 
suggestion of temporary shortages was the East Coast, 
and many in the trade said they were afraid there might 
be a supply pinch on distillate oils before the end of the 
month. 

Two major marketers at New York Harbor, having met 
in full their No. 2 commitments for January, reportedly 
were out of product pending their next tanker arrivals. 
Another major expressed the opinion that his ability to 
supply his customers with No. 2 fuel “rested with the 
weather.” 

At New York Harbor, bids of 9.5c for No. 2 fue] and 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Jan. 29 through Feb. 4) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct, R (Premium): 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. Se Oe _ 
BE, Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) . as 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.). eseccone 


Motor Gasoline 99 Oct. R (Premium): 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.( For shpt. to — &N. = dest'ns) 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp evere cee 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck. Tnsp. ): Go cdetesc 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, R (Premium): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 
sd veee (Group 3 bas 
Tex. (For shpt. to Tex. aN M. * dest’ ns) 
Ww. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ =) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)........ e 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. R (Premium): 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 


W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 

Motor Gasoline 84 Oct, R (Regular): 
N, Tex.(For shpt. te Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
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EB. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.)......... 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. R (Regular): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ ~~ 
E. Tex. ¢Truck Tnsp.) . 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck DORR Dé ccvscces 
Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R isasxeele 
Oklahoma (Group 3) .. ° 
Midwestern (Group 3 bas 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex. aN. ea “dest’ ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
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11,125-11.75 
11.75-12.75 
12(2) 

1176-12 

12 


0.25-10.75 
(2)10, 75-11.25 


0.75-11 
11 
10.75 


10.125-10.375(2) 


veld + — 5(3) 


10. i. tic) 


12.7513) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 
12 


11. tte zeta) 
11,125-1 
11.75- nie 


12(2) 
11.5-11.75 


10.75-11.7 


10. 125-10.375(2) 


(2)10.125-10.5(3) 
5-11 


10.75- 
10.75-11(2) 


Oklahoma (Group 3) 
senevestere (Group 3 basis) 

Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
Ww. Tex. (For shpt. to i ye &N. “. seed - 


(208. 5-9.875 (2)8. 5-9. 7 (2)9.5-9.875 
. 9.375-9.75(2) 


(2)9.75-10.8 


(2)9.5-9.875 (2)9.5-9.875 
9.375-9. pe) 

(2)9.75-10. 

10. 375-10. 5(3) 10. 375- 10. 5(3) 


Cent, W. Tex. (Truck rasp). 


oe eeeee 


s 10. 375-10. 10.375-10.5(3) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9,.875-10.5 
9.5-10.5 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. R @oantanni 
New York harbor 
New York harbor, 
Philadelphia .. 
Philadelphia, barges .............4-++ 
Baltimor 
Baltimore, 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, R (Premium): 
New York harbor 


Philadelphia, ‘barges 
Baltimore ... - 
Baltimore, barges 


Motor Gasoline 85 Oct. R RRR 
New York harbor .. >'s 
New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia . 
Philadelphia, barges 
Baltimore ... 
Baltimore, bangs 


Motor Gasoline 

Western Penes.. Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. R (Prem.) . 
86 Oct. R (Regular) 

Western Penna., a City: 


90 Oct. R (Prem 
86 Oct. 


(3) 12.85-13.6 
alt 13. 4 


12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 


12.75-12.9(2) 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 
13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 


15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


(3)12.85-13.6 
bead | f 13. 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15. 15-15.2 
15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 


12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12. 75-12.9(2) 


9.875-10.5 875-10.5 
9.5-10.5 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 


15.05 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
15.15 

15.05 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 


(8)12.85-13.6 


12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


95-105 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
15.15-15.2 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 


12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct, R (Prem.) 


13.9(2) 
86 Oct. R (Regular) 


12.9(2) 
the letter ‘‘M’’. 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 
NOTE: Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘‘R’’, are minimum ratings. 


13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 


Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 





10.5c for kerosine, both 0.5c higher than generally quoted 
for barge lots, still were reported in the market. 

Crude oil prices were reported unchanged in all areas. 
There was a generous supply of most crude oils, although 
refiners still said that they were unable to find all the 
sweet Gulf Coastal crudes that they could use. 


Sun Oil Co. added 17 Texas fields to its crude bulletin 
(see p. 47.) 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Supply/Demand Fuel Oil Race Close 


There were signs that East Coast suppliers were mak- 
ing the grade in meeting their customers’ demands for 
fuel oils the past week, but the race was a close one. 
Terminal markets were virtually bare of spot barge and 
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tank car lots of kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and residuals, but 
at the same time there were no reports of unheated homes 
or industrial plants forced to shut down for lack of fuel. 

Prices were unchanged, and firm. High tanker rates 
continued to hold the whip over replacements of fue! oils 
by spot purchase at the Gulf, and inventories of No, 2 
fuel reportedly were low at the New York Harbor plants 
of two majors. Resellers generally had ample stocks, how- 
ever. 

There were a number of signs that heating oil demands 
generally were being met. Several marketers who had re- 
fineries at the Gulf evidently felt they were sufficiently 
supplied to make offerings of kerosine and No. 2 fuel 
through the supply committee of PAD to relieve foreign 
oil deficits abroad. In addition, the chartering of 23 
voyages from Netherlands West Indies to New York for 
bunker oil shipments in February and March gave notice 
to the trade that more ample supplies of heavy fuel were 
in the offing. There also were indications that contracts 
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to ship heating oils from New York Harbor to Canada 
during the summer months may fall off this year to only 
about one-third the usual 3,000,000 bbls. 

For the time being, however, the supply/demand gap on 
No, 2 fuel and bunker oil was extremely narrow. A ma- 
jor marketer at New York Harbor was said to be com- 
pletely out of No. 2 fuel at the end of January. His re- 
quirements for the time being reportedly were met in full, 
but he could make no more shipments until his inventor- 
ies were replenished by tanker arrivals. At other points, 
several terminal operators declared they were consider- 
ably short of the maximum amount provided in their 
suppliers’ contracts. 

Trading, except for exchanges, was said to be almost 
at a standstill. A few small quantities of kerosine and No. 
2 fuel reportedly were sold at New York Harbor at 10.5c 
and 9.5c, respectively, both prices 0.5c higher than gen- 
erally quoted for barge lots. 


GULF COAST 
Large Bookings, Strike Tighten Supplies 


Continued large bookings for export and a strike at 
Pure Oil’s refinery at Smiths Bluff effected a marked 
tightening of supplies at the Gulf the past week. In addi- 
tion, threatened labor difficulties at other plants in the 
Port Arthur district provided a strong stimulant to de- 
mand for all products, even gasoline. 

Sale of one cargo of 90 oct. premium gasoline was re- 
ported at “low Oilgram, date of (prompt) lifting,” and 
over a million bbls. of products were purchased for coun- 
tries deprived of supplies in Iran for shipment over the 
next five months. 

With many refiners committed in advance on kerosine, 
gas oils, and heavy fuel, trade sources declared that gaso- 
line was about the only product that could be found for 
prompt lifting. Kerosine and No. 2 fuel were extremely 
hard to find; and bunker fuel was being shipped to deep- 
water from as far away as the St. Louis area. 

Trading in fuel oils for early lifting was confined large- 
ly to product exchanges, according to reports. Over the 
past 30 days, exchanges totaling about 1,000,000 bbls., 
mostly No, 2 fuel for sweet crude, were said to have been 
made in aggregate by three refiners. 

While gasoline was in supply for most grades, refiners 
said the recent build-up in inventories has not created a 
storage problem because of active sales of distillates. 
Moreover, a large portion of these inventories are destined 
for shipment to the East Coast, and some refiners have 
fallen behind on their gasoline lifting schedules in their 
efforts to keep their East Coast terminals supplied with 
No, 2 fuel. 

Trade sources said they found no “discounts” available 
either on 85 oct. regular-grade or 90 oct. premium gaso- 
line, However, low octane grades were described as “some- 
what soft,” and a good share of this easiness was attrib- 
uted to the paucity of orders from the Midwest. 

Refiners’ quotations for cargo lots were reported un- 
changed. Prices for 90 oct. premium gasoline ranged from 
11.75 to 12.25c. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Distillates Maintain Strong Position 


Distillate fuels, and especially No. 2 oil, kept their 
strong trading positions in Central Michigan last week, 
acccording to most refiners. Gasoline inventories were “in 
balance” at some plants; generally, however, prices were 
declared “a bit soft.” Sales of No. 6 fuel at “discounts” 
pointed up softness prevalent for several weeks. Refiners’ 
prices were unchanged. 

Trade sources disclosed sales of No. 6 fuel at 7.25c, 

_ FOB Central Michigan, in “good volume;” quotations 
ranged from 7.8 to 8.25c. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
45 and the price tables appearing on pages 48-53 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“xX” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X”’ is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “xX” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a.price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 51 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product, Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
No. 6 Fuel Down 15c; Light Fuels ‘Soft’ 


Subzero temperatures last week failed to halt unseas- 
onal trend in light fuels or check downward bend in 
residual fuel prices. Refiners, in some instances, lowered 
their No. 6 prices as much. as 15c. Gasoline was dormant, 
and trade sources said there were “numerous soft spots.” 

The quiet prevalent in No. 6 fuel for several weeks 
brought 15c drop in price to railroads for February at 
$1.50, Group 3, and similar cut by some refiners to the 
general trade. Quotations ranged from $1.50 to $1.65, 
down 10c on the high also. 

Refiners’ prices were unchanged for light fuels, but 
tank car marketers began lowering prices on their offer- 
ings of range oil and No. 2 fuel. Some said No. 2 fuel was 
“especially soft” with offerings of product reported at 
“0.5c off Group 3 lows.” Refiners’ prices for No. 2 ranged 
from 8.25 to 8.5c. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


‘All-Time Hardest Year’ for No. 6 Fuel 


A “ruined” market for No, 6 fuel this winter resulting 
directly from an abundance of natural gas being avail- 
able to heavy industry in addition to “low cost” offerings- 
from other refining districts, continued to give Chicago 
District suppliers their “all-time hardest year” for this 
product. 

While there was much sniping at remaining Chicago 
consumers of heavy oil, no sales of “cheap” outside No. 6 
were disclosed last week. 

Cold weather most of the week kept demand for light 
fuels high. No. 2 fuel was held closely by most suppliers 
with refiners indicating “just in balance” positions with 
“nothing to sell.” Range oil, however, was available at 
some Independent river terminals, but terminal operators 
generally held No. 2 fuel for regular customers only. 

Despite fact there were numerous offerings of No. 6 
(boiler) fuel available at 6.5c, delivered Chicago in tank 
cars, local suppliers’ prices for the most part were un- 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
a he sectivese 15.06* 11.57 
Month Ago 15.31 11.60 
Year Ago ieee oaviedpes 15.47 11.63 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for reguiar-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif.. N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 

* Jan. 28 figure revised to 15.12. 











changed. Quotations for No. 6 ranged from 7.1 to 7.35c, 
down 0.7c on the high. 

Sales of “a few” cars of No. 5 fuel at delivered Chicago 
price of 7.61c, was disclosed; quotations ranged from 8.25 
to 8.6c. Material originated outside the Chicago District. 
Sales of range oil from local supply were disclosed at 
11.5¢c and 11.75c, FOB Chicago District, and of No. 2 at 
10.5c and 10.75c. Quotations for range oil ranged from 
11.375 to 11.75c and for No. 2 from 10.5 to 10.75c. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Northern Demand for Products Slackens 


Northern demand for Mid-Continent refined products 
continued to ease the past week, and prices for heavy 
fuel were off from 5c to 15c per bbl. in some areas. 
Lubricating oil market also appeared weaker, with both 
solvent and conventional oils offered 1c to 2c lower, 
Except for one large heavy fuel sale to Gulf Coast, open 
market trading remained slow. 

No. 6 fuel prices dropped to $1.50 in Oklahoma and 
North Texas, while Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were off 10c per bbl. 
in Arkansas, following reduction reported by several 
refiners. Meanwhile, most resellers said they had no dif- 
ficulty in buying No. 6 at $1.35, FOB Group 3 basis, for 
resale to northern buyers. Northern buyers, however 
continued to show little interest in either distillates or 
residual fuel “at any price,” marketers declared. 

Conventional neutral oils ranged from 1c to 1.5c lower, 
solvent neutrals 0.25c to 2c lower, and two grades of 
conventional bright stock were off 0.5 to 1c per gal. 


Conventional bright stock, 10-25 pour point, was quoted 
at 28.5 to 29c. 


Heating oil prices quoted by refiners to the trade in 
general continued unchanged, but most grades of light 
oils were offered resellers at prices as much as 0.5c 
“under published prices,” Group 3 basis. Shippers in 
Great Lakes Pipe Line continued to “push” light oils 
at northern terminals, trade sources said, thereby leav- 
ing little demand for products to be shipped north in 
tank cars. 


As northern demand continued unseasonably weak for 
light and heavy oils, Oklahoma and Texas refiners were 
still seeking a “home” for their residual at the Gulf 
Coast. One large No. 6 sale—100,000 bbls. at $1.85, de- 
livered Houston—was disclosed by an East Texas refiner. 
Other negotiations were said to be in progress, but no 
other sales were disclosed. 


There was little change in status of gasoline, with 
demand still described as “fair for season” by most re- 
finers. 





Crude Oil Prices 


Sun Oil posts initially for crude oil in 17 Texas 
fields effective Feb. 1: (see p. 47). No changes 
were reported in crude oil prices during week 
ended Feb. 2. For complete crude price sched- 
ules see p. 42-43 of Jan. 30 NPN. 
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WESTERN PENNA. 
Inter-Refinery Lube Demand Still Heavy 


Demand for bright and cylinder stocks continued heavy 
in Western Penna. the last week in January. Offerings 
were rarely made, with majority of refiners making 
branded motor oils reporting they were ready buyers of 
additional base stocks for use in their own manufacture. 
Refiners who supply large quantities of bulk lubricating 
dils to jobber accounts likewise indicated no “freeing”’ of 
heavy oil supplies. 

Scale wax remained easy. Foreign interest in petrolat- 
um continued slow, Most light products were in good de- 
mand, Prices for all products were unchanged. 

Several refiners, commenting on continued tightness of 
bright stock, asserted that their chief concern was ob- 
taining, not selling, bulk lubes. Failure of crude oil sup- 
ply to increase in relation to expanded demand for brand- 
ed motor oils narrows likelihood of large-scale offerings 
of heavy base stocks in near future, they indicated. Job- 
ber demand for bulk lubes was reported “only fairly ac- 
tive,” although some refiners said they still were filling 
back orders, in one case orders placed in November, No 
trading of bright or cylinder stocks was reported outside 
of “swaps.” Neutral, 200 vis., was available in limited 
quantities at 30c, some refiner-buyers said, although one 
purchase was reported at 28c, for export. Lighter neutral, 
was reported readily available in “substantial” quantities, 
although there was no interest in this grade. 

Demand for scale wax generally remained slow, refin- 
ers said. Some reported they had been able to commit 
fairly sizable quantities over next two months. Low quoted 
tank car price was 4.5c, unchanged. Some sales were said 
to have been made at lower prices, for most part to re- 
sellers. 


Refiners in the Oil City district continued to report be- 
ing short of distillate fuel oil, and were buying elsewhere 
in the field. Refiners in the upper field, and in the Pitts- 


burgh district, reported their fuel oil supplies were well 
in balance with demand. 


Sun Adds 17 Fields to Crude Postings 


BEAUMONT, Tex.—Sun Oil has announced initial post- 
ings for crude oil purchased in 17 Texas fields new to the 
company’s crude oil price bulletin, effective Feb. 1. Added 
fields, with gravity and price ranges, are: 

Below 24 gravity, $2.54; 29 and above, $2.66; Beaumont, 
North Dayton (below 26 gravity) and West Beaumont. 

Below 24, $2.46; 40 and above, $2.80: North Dayton 
(26 and above), North Fig Ridge, Rankin, Rose City, 
Brooks Ranch, East Jones, North Jones, and Northeast 
Jones. 

Below 24, $2.31; 40 and above, $2.65: South Delhi, Ly- 
gay South, McCutchen West, and North Snyder. 


Below 24, $2.41; 40 and above, $2.75: Ellis and Patter- 
son. : 


Oil Price Index Continues Steady 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
oil price index for week ended Jan. 28 showed no change 
for ninth straight week. Index based on Platt’s Oilgram 
quotations, is compared below with corresponding week 
&@ year ago (1947 equals 100): 


Jan. 30, 1961 

Crude and products .... iubedackie . 124.6 
‘ 133.5 

122.9 

131.0 

128.9 

130.6 

101.7 


2 0+ coepetealantl an 92.1 
Natural gasoline .............-+5+- 116.4 
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Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt's OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJILGRAM and Nationa! Petroleum News but not 


Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 4 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 
distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
subscription rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 





GASOLINE 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
93 Oct. R Prem, 
90 Oct. R Prem. 
88 Oct. R Prem. 
86 Oct. R Prem. 
84 Oct. R Reg. 





11,125-11.75(2) 


82 Oct. R Reg. ......... 10.25-10.75 
80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 10.125~-10.375(2) 
60 Oct. M & bélow ...... (2)9.5-9.875 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
93 Oct, R Prem. ......... 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 
88 Oct. R Prem. ..... f 
84 Oct. R Reg. ate wuss 
82 Oct. R Reg. peace owe one 
80 Oct, R Reg. ..........(2)10.126-10.5(3) 

60 Oct. M & below 9.375-9.75(2) 

N, TEX. (For shpt. to Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) 


11.125-11.75 


93 Oct. R Prem. . 13.2-13.25 
90 Oct. R Prem. 12.75(3) 
88 Oct. R Prem. 11.75-12.75 
86 Oct. R Prem 11, 75-12 


84 Oct. R Reg. ..... sis ce 10.75-11.7 
GS Cet, B BAB. sccccacees (2)10.75-11.25 
80 Oct. R Reg. ..... eea's 10.75-11 

60 Oct. M & below ..... (2)9.75-10.8 


W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex, & N.M. dest’ns.) 
93 Oct. R Prem. ......... 


90 Oct. R Prem. ovdé'es 12.5-12.75 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12(2) 
86 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12(2) 
84 Oct. R Reg. 10.75~11.25 
b> 2 . Yee 10.75-11 

80 Oct. R Reg. 10.75—11(2) 


60 Oct. M & below ....... 


E. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 
93 Oct. R Prem. ......... 
90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 


10.375-10.5(3) 


12 
11.75-12.75 


88 Oct. R Prem. 11.75-12 
86 Oct, R Prem. 11.5-11.75 
56 GE. Be Be. wow ccccece 10.75—11.25 
82 Oct. R Reg. ..... weve 10.5-11 
80 Oct. BR Reg. ....5..... rr 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.875-10.5 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Transpt.) 
93 Oct. R Prem, ore 


90 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 
88 Oct. R Prem. ......... 12 
S44 Oct. R Reg. .......... 11.25 
83 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.75 
80 Oct. R Reg. .......... » bas 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.5-10.5 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


88 Oct. R Prem, ......... 11.75 
86 Oct. R Prem. ......... ¥aes 
b> 2? Beery 10.75 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
90 Oct. R Prem, ....... aces 
88 Oct. R Prem, ......:.. 11.5-11.8 
86 Oct. R Prem. ......... 11.4—12.625 
82 Oct. R Reg. R seus 
80 Oct. R Reg. .......... 10.4-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.4-10.875 





NOWE BETTER 


40 ST. NEW YORK 


EXPORT . 
mira’ ©) 1 (4 
CITY 16, N.Y 








WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 


90 Oct. R Prem. 13.75-14 

86 Oct. R Reg. 12.75(2) 
Ol City: 

90 Oct. R Prem. 13.75-13.9 


86 Oct. R Reg. 
Pittsburgh: 


12.75-12.9(2) 


90 Oct. R Prem 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. R Reg. 12.9(2) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 
90 Oct, R Prem. (2)14-14.75 
86 Oct. R Prem. 13.5-13.75 
84 Oct. R Reg. (3)13-13.5 
82 Oct. R Reg. ....... 12.25—12.5 
Str. run gasoline, excl. 

Detroit shpt. ..... as (3) 10.5-12.125 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


S83 Oct. R Reg. .........- 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles dist.: 
90 Oct. R Prem. 


13.3-16.5 

80 Oct. R Reg. 12-14(2) 
San Fran. dist.: 

90 Oct. R Prem. 16.25~-17 

80 Oct. R Reg. 14.25-14.5 
San Joaquin Valley dist.: 

90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 16.25-17 

80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 14.25-14.5 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 





oXds cd ccadbeeedeee 31.5 
sed oncged odercahoes 30.5 
akes eas 29.5 
phe. ~o aeidebatgiete 692 bs (2)28-31 
150 Vis, (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 

DAs knit ide wenn en tha wee 30.5 
oS Beyer eer ee 29.5 
BD ies. -woeckecgepedetonecs 28.5 
IPO oe Pee (2)27-30 





Bright Stocks 


145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi., No. 8 col. 
10 p.t. ewevéissestese 32.5 
15 p.t. 


31.5 
25 p.t. (2)30-33 


Cylinder Stocks 


600 s.r. filterb’l .......... 25(3) 

PM a sietcsdestnceeve’ 27(3) 

LS Serer ere Tc orr. t 29(3) 

DE Me Gan eck Fae eecee.s 30(2) 
, 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 100°, 0-10 p.p. 


Neutral Oils—Conventional 


Pale Oils 
60-85 vis 2. x14.5-15.5 
86-110 vis 2 «14.5-15.5 
150 vis. 3 x15.5-16.5x 
180 vie 3 x16—17.5x 
200 vis 3 «16.5—17.5x% 
250 vis 3 x17—-18x 
280 vis 3 «17.5—-18.5x 
300 vis. 3 x18—19% 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 

10-25 p.p. . ; x32 
150-160 vis. D: 

0-10 p-.p. 29(2)x 

10-25 p.p x28.5~29x 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. : 28(2) 


Bright Stock—Solvent 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i (2)34-34.5x 


Neutral Oils—Solvent 


170-180 vis., 98 v.i. «24. 25-25.5(2)x 


200-210 vis.. 90-95 v.l. x24.5-26.5 
300 vis., 95 v.i. .. x25.5-—28 
Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r., olive green ...... 23 











LUBRICATING OILS 


for 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 
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SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB s5. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 
EE tin 2nd 36-46 a (2)12-12.5(4) 
RS (2)13-13.5(4) 
seedeSevnseciest 14(6 


15(6) 

16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(3) 
(2)18-19(4) 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to bilend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Se POR ss cseetone 6.875(Sale) 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ............. 6.375(Quotations) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 4 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 

41-43 ww, ; 9-9.625 41-43 w.w. . Ses 9-9 
 * O* See epee 9-9.625 58 & above D1. Diesel . 8.75—9.2 
Range oil aoe 9-9.25(2) U.G.I, gas oil ..... p 8.5 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.9-9.375(2) ee ~~ Spee « 
No, 1 fuel ..... . (3)8.875-9.25 No. 2 fuel 9 
No, 2 fuel ............-.- (5)8.25-8.75 No. 5 fuel 

> = Re 88.25 No. 6 fuel 

No, 6 fuel ....... x$1.50-1.80 


43 wows ns - $ , 9-9.25 KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
ae ly EE te OL 9-9.75 42-44 w.w. , > (2)9.4- 
Range oil . é3e oye 52 & below Diesel ...... (2)9.3- 
58 & above DI. Diesel ... 8.9-9.75 58 & above Diesel . os (2)9.3-9.! 
No, 1 fuel ..... ««+s (4)8.875-9 —e eerrer ° (2)9.1- 
ee Ge ¢ cencapscrcccce (ee » BOR ecwvscsecoe (2)8.5- 
No. 6 fuel . ;. os ‘ «$1.50-1. 65x » © OS sce 9-90 08 e0e~ 

, B BO wceccces : $2.15 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) », BB ous pees cdncs (3)$1.75 
41-43 w.w. 8.75-9.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. . ste 
a & above D.I. Diesel ... a ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
Bees, B GM is cscs x$1.50-1.85 42-44 w.w. pee 

Tractor fuel ... 

W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) fuel 52 & below 
41-43 w.w. fuel 58 & above .. 
42-44 ww. 9.25-10.5 : fuel 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 9.5 ’ fuel 
ih . Mi dabevedeeoenn ts 1 end ‘ fuel 
Sit OSG a5 58s be cele ad'e 8.5- . fuel 
See, Ge ove cove ty secee $1.05-1.80 fuel 


. Lg (Truck eee 
41-43 w.w, ... é 9~9.25(2) 
42-44 ww. 0 913) WESTERN SaEHA. 
58 & above D.I. Diesel ... 8.25-9.25 Bradford-Warren: 
9.125 Kerosine . dawe 
. eces No. 1 fuel eee evesende e ode 
(5)$1.75-1.85 No. 2 fuel ....... se -10.75 
No, 3 fuel ... vobhes 10.26 
36-40 gravity fuel pdwveee 10 








Ol City: 








Kerosine 2... cece cevecnns ~11.25 
ne en. Bre ee 10.76(3) 
No, 2 fuel 10.5(4) 


Marketer of Petroleum Products 7 erterere’ 10.5 


36-40 gravity. fuel sovses 10.5 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION Haag 


WOO. TBD ccc do pecvessens 10. 75—11.625 
No. 2 fuel 10.375-11.375 | 
No, 3 fuel, beedot¢ve o90e 
36-40 gravity. WE Sacseds 10. 25-11 








CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


Pla) «UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 0("—Q Range oi! 11.55~-12.2542) 


TO JOBBERS 
! WHO MARKET 


46-49 ww. kero. ........ 11.55—12.55 
P.W. distillate 11.4-12(3) 
ae% (2)10.75—11.3 
10.75~11.05 
(2y8.5-9.7 


THE 2. § Pobh tps cdolee pees. 


WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 


Ohio points: 
Kerosine ... 6. secs cewcceee 
No, 1 fuel 


® Qualified jobbers and marketers who seek the No, 2 fuel 


finest quality in 100% 


cants are invited to 


Diesel (Light & Med.) .... 


Pure Pennsylvania Lubri- 
RNIA 
contact UNITED. From san Sosgues. Wom? 
40-43 w.w., 


producing wells, through pipe line, to two modern Heavy fuel (PS_ sim 4 


Light fuel (PS 
Diesel fuel (PS 


refineries, UNITED provides every essential step ate dee 


in assuring a responsible source of supply. Los Angeles: 


40-43 w.w. (2)12-12.5 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) .. $1.75-2.00 

Light fuel (PS 300) $2.15—2.20(4) 
8.25-11.4 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 


MEMBER P.G. C.O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
> 9. 8 FO OO 


Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 


San Francisco: 
40-43 ww. 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (Ps 400) 


REFINING ' COMPANY Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Motor Gasoline 
90 Oct. R Prem. 
88 Oct. R Prem. 
84 Oct. R Reg. 
82 Oct. R Reg. 


13.2-13.5 
12.2-12.5 


11.375-11.5(2)x 
(2)10.5-10.75 


. 5, low sulfur 
. 5, high sulfur ...... 
. 6 low sulfur ...... 
. 6, high sulfur 


x(2)7.8-8. 4x 
x7.1(3) 
x(2)6.65—7.4x 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p. 
124-126 A.m.p. 


(2)4.5-5 


SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Priees are for carload lots; domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs leose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale im bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Orude Scale 
124-126 white 


N. ¥Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
6(2) 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11,.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
; 11.875(3) 
. .€2)12.125-12.625(2) 
(2)13.125—13.625 


Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

V.M.&P, Naphtha 

Mineral spirits & stoddard selvent 


17.0 
16.0 
Rubber solveat 14.8 


OENT. W. TEX. 
Stoddard solvent 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.&P. Mineral 


Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor 


seeee  17(4) 
Philadelphia . .(3)16.5-17 
Baltimore .. 


17.5(4) 


16(5) 
(4) 15.5-16 
15.5(3) 
16.5(5) 
16.5(4) 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 4 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker terminal operators 


FOB their terminals. 


Philadelphia e 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portiand ... 
Providence .. 

Savannah 

Tampa 

Wilmington, 
WW. °G. cess 


92 Oct. R 
. Gasoline 
13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
14.2-15.2(3) 
12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


14.95-15.7 
13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 
12.25-13.3 
12. 25-13.3 
13.6(4) 
13.4(3) 
15(3) 

12.6 


12.6 
12.9-14.6 
13.4 
15.15-15.2 
15.05 
13.6(3) 
15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14.55(2) 


Gas House 
No. 2 Fuel 


N. Y. Harb.(19)9.1-9.2 
do barges. (17)9-9.25 


Albany 

Baltimore ... 
do barges . 

Baton Rouge. 


9.4(12) 
9.2(10) 
9.1(5) 
8.4 


.625- 
do barges . .(2)8-8.5 


10.1(8) 
10.1 
9.5(2) 


9.3(10) 
8.5-8.7(3) 


ges . 8. 
~ ++ -(5)9.2-9.4 
° 9.5 


Philadelphia . 

de barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portiand .... 
Providence .. 


octane ratings, indicated 
octane ratings, where used, are indicated by the letter mM, 


Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 
83 Oct. KR 
Gasoline 


85 Oct. KR 
Reg. 
(3) 12.85-13.6 
(2)12-13.4 
(3)12.7-13.7(5) 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


90 Oct. R 
Gasoline Reg. 
13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 
14.2-15.2 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 rats 
pe 11.1 
14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 
13.3 12. a” 12.475 
12.5 11 
12.25-13.3 
(2)12-12.25 
13.3-13.6(2) 
13.6 


11.5 
11. 25-11. 3 
11.25-11.3 
= = 


12. 402) 
13.5(2) 
11.6 


11.25-11 


12.4 
13.5(2) 
11.6 
11.9-12.3 
12.4 

13.7-13.9 
13.7-13.8 13.6 
12.6(4) oes 
13.8(3) 13.8 
13.7(4) 13.7 


12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 


13.7 


13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 


Diesel Oll 


No, 5 Fuel 
(0-10 p.t.) 
(12) $3.23-3.56 
(12)3.20-3.46 
3.75 


3.23(3) 
3.20(3) 


No. 5 Fuel 
$2.87 
84 ace 
9.8(4) 
9.6(5) 
3.8 
9.7(5) 
9.5(2) 
(2)8.5-9 
10.1(6) 
10.1(2) 


eee 9.5 
3.365 9.7(5) 


12.7-13.7(2) 
11.9-13.5 


11.25-11. 
5 
12.3-12.6 


11.25-11. 
11.2-11.25 
11.9-12.6 


12.05-12., 


11 
12.7-13.7 
12.3-12.45 


5 


3 


12.3-12.6 
12.3-12.4 


55 


ear is 8.7-9.1(2) 


2.82(2) 
3.10(6) 


3.18 9. (4) 
aden 9.5 
3.10-3.25(3) 9.6(8) 


10.1(5) 
ose 9.8(4) 
3.24(2) 9.7(4) 
2.76(2) 10.1(5) 
coe 10(6) 


9.5(2) 


No, 6 Fuel 

No Sulfur 

Guarantee 
Barges 


No. 6 Fuel Max. 1% 
Max. 1% fur 

Sulfur Barges 
$2.45(13) 


2.45(4) 
1.85 

2.51(5) eves 
¢ —@ eeee 


i 55(7) nuke 
2°28(6) 
2.23(2) 


2. rt 
1.85(3) 
2.40(4) 
2.10 
2.45(8) 


$2.55-2.63(2) 


2.16(4) 


by the letter “mR, 


No.6 Fuel Bunker 0 


Fuel 
Ships’ 


= — 60(3) sche 


2.16(5) 


Kerosine 
No, 1 Fue 


(18) 10.1-10.2¢2) 
10(19) 


10.4(9) 
10.3(10) 
10.2(4) 
9.7 
10.3(14) 
10.4(5) 
9.25-10.25 
9-9.25 
11.1 
11.1(3) 
10,.4(4) 


10.9(7) 
10.5(7) 


Light Diesel 
Plants Ships’ Bunkers 
(15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 4.1.) (46 cet., 46 d.1.) 


(6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 


3.90(4) 
3.49 
3.94(3) 
3.90(2) 
3.49(6) 
4.242(5) 
4.242(3) 


3.49(3) 
3.90(3) 
3.90(5) 
4.242(4) 
4.03 
3.94-4.07 
4.242(5) 
4.20(5) 
3.90(3) 


Heavy 
Diesel 
Ships’ 


$3.57(3) 
3.57 
3.24 


3.15 
3.24(5) 


3.24(2) 
3.57(2) 


are minimum ratings. Motor Method 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT FEB. 4 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices aré FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. 
Price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 
Grade 115/145 CUD de ce bceecsec 
Grade 100/130 
Grade 91/96 


Motor Gasoline 
92 Oct. R (Premium) 
90 Oct. R (Premium) 
85 Oct. R (Regular) 
83 Oct. R (Regular) 
79 Oct. R 


70-72 Oct. M Leaded... ........:cccscgcseeeee 


& Light Fuels 
41-43 kerosine 
No, 2 


43-47 Diesel index 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 
Bunker C Fuel 


Research octane “ratings, indicated ‘by. the letter et gt 


and are by refiners only to 
The figure in parentheses after each 


12-12 .25(2) 
11.75-12(2)-12.25 
11(3)-11.5 
10.75—11—11 .25(2) 
10.5-11 

10-10 .25-10.75 


$2.35(2)-$2.50 
$1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 


are minimum ratings. Motor Method 


octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’ 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 


Sales taxes, 


etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 


degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 


Price 
Per bbi. 


Type of 
Crude 
Arabian 
Qatar 
Arabian 
Iraq-Kirkuk 
Iraq-Basrah 


FOB Point 


Sidon, Lebanon 
Tripoli, Lebanon 
Fao, Iraq 


Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
Umm Said, Qatar 


API 
Gravity 
36-36.9 
39-39.9 
36-36.9 
36-36.9 
32-32.9 


Effective 
Date 


Nov. 1, 
Nov. 1, 
April 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
Dec. 24, 1951 


1950 
1951 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet specification 


MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
District 

New York, N. 
Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Me. ... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md, .. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
New Orleans, La. 
Houston, Tex. .. 


Grade 100/130 


Grade 91/96 Grade 80 


15.5 
15-15 .75 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo 
90 Oct, R (Prem.) 
86 Oct. R (Reg.) 
Kerosine 


No. 
_ No. 

No. 
No. 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 
Snow White .......-+s++0- 
Lily White 


1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
(3)7.75-8.625 
(3)7.25-8.125 
(3)6.875-7.875 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Com- In- Com- Indus- 


mercial dustrial mercial 
District Propane Propane Butane Butane 
N. Y. Harbor 7-7.5 odes 
Philadelphia . 7(2) 

Baltimore eas 
Hastings 


7-7.5 
7(2) 


FEBRUARY 4, 1952 


Cleveland Toledo 


eevee 11 
10.35-10.95 10.25 
11.35-11.7 10.75-11.1 
10.35-10.95 10-10.1 
8.65(4) 8 .25(2) 
8.4(4) 8(3) 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 


San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
Portland, Ore. ..  3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 








REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
Refiners of 
and R Petroleum 
Marketers 
Main Offices: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











» Guaymas 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 
U. 8S. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 


Banker © Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 
$1.95 $3.75 
1.95 . 

1.95 3.75 


Tampico 
Veracruz 
Minatitlan 


Pacific Coast 


$2.50 $3. 
2.50 3. 
2.50 3. 


Manzanillo . oes 
Salina Cruz ....... 








29 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
Oil PRICE REPORTING 


This, In Just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 

Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oil price reporting agency. tt has 
constantly been top management's major 
source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 

+ + « « OILGRAM has the largest staff of 
oil price experts employed by any oll 
price reporting agency. 

+ « « « OILGRAM is the most complete, 
most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 

- « « « OILGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions year after year. 

If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 


Write today to: 


Platt’s 
OILGRAM 


Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Oblo 











PINTS QUARTS 


REX 
BARREL PUMPS 


USED BY ALL MAJOR OIL COMPANIES 


New Hove 


HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
ie iOladan Olan nmiuly.4.6 aa a 
Maine to South Carolina 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 2 Me 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 


inspection fees as shown in next column. 


separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; 








effect Feb. 4, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 

1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Il, 3/100c; Ind. 
2/25e; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; yoann 5/200c; Mo, 1/20c; Neb. 2/100c; 


also city and 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 


N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8¢; 8. D. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


ESSO Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
STANDARD Gasoline Kero- 
Cons. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 11.6 14.6 5.0 13.2 
Newark .. -- 28.6 14.6 5.0 13.1 
Baltimore, Ma. _ 14.5 14.5 7.0 13.1 
Cumberland ....... 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.5 
Washington, D. C.. 14.9 14.9 6.0 -13.5 
Danville, Va, ..... 15.4 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Petersburg os | Che. ane 8.0 14.3 
a aS 14.1 14.1 8.0 13.6 
Richmond ......... 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.0 
Roanoke ...... oo ae 16.3 8.0 15.1 
Charleston, W. Va.. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont “wee fe 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Parkersburg 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Wheeling Kee 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Charlotte, N. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
ROMIGEY occ cccccccs 15.8 15.8 9.0 14.1 
A ers 16.0 16.0 9.0 144 
Raleigh ....... 16.0 16.0 9.0 14.6 
Salisbury . « 2 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Charleston, 8. ‘c. oo AS 14.5 9.0 ° 
Columbia ace, SO 2S 9.0 - 
Spartanburg ae 14.9 9.0 —s 
New Orleans, La. 13.3 13.3 11.0 12.8 
Baton Rouge 13.7 13.7 11.0 12.5 
Alexandria ....... 15.1 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Lake Charles -- 13.8 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Shreveport ........ 15.4 15.4 11.0 13.5 
New Iberia ....... 13.9 13.9 11.0 13.1 
Knoxville, Tenn. ... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Memphis .. . 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville ......... 15.5 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Little Rock, Ark. .. 15.9 15.9 8.5 14.3 
Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 
Min. Spirits V.M.&P. 
Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 
Steel bbls. ......... 23.0 24.5 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over... 15.7 
Steel Dbis. .......... 2.5 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 
500-3,599 gals. ..... 18.0 
3,600 gals. & over... 16.2 
Steel bbls. .......... 25.0 


FUEL OILS—T.W. 


county taves as indicated in f t Kerosine tank wagon prices Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; 
also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 
f Di ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 
ATLANTIC White Flesh CALIFORNIA A.C =) Av. 80/87 Gaso- 
REFINING (Regular Grade) Kero ® | STANDARD T.T. T.T. line 
oO. o. 400 Gals. & over ‘axes 
Dir. ‘Cons. Fuel Fuel San Fran., Cal 14.5 18.0 6.5 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 
Allentown, Pa.. 13.4 13.4 7.0 14.0 12.8 Fresno ... ESS, 19.2 6.5 
Altoona ...... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Phoenix, Ariz. eres FC 20.7 7.0 
Erie .......... 16.7 15.7 7.0 14.65 13.15 Reno, Nev. ....... 17.0 20.5 7.5 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Portiand, Ore. .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 
Harrisburg ... 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.0 12.8 Seattle, Wash. .... 15.0 18.5 8.5 
Philadelphia .. ... ae Se Ye  - Spokane ...... Tee 21.3 8.5 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 WSR .coccecses 18.6 18.5 8.5 
Reading ...... 13.4 13.4 7.0 14.0 12.8 Boise, Idaho rae. 23.2 8.0 
Scranton ..... 14.3 14.3 7.0 143 13.1 Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Wilkes Barre.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 Honolulu, "TH. . 15.3 18.8 8.5 
ee ~. 25.0 15.0 7.0 143 13.1 Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.1 30.6 4.0 
wim dessetee gen Ms G0 : ee >-s ON Pas 16.3 19.8 4.0 
ilm ngton, 
13.4 13.4 7.0 13.4 12.3 8 
Bridsot., ‘Conn. 14.8 14.8 6.0 Sh oe Kerosine Diesei Standard 
Hartford h4a% — cae ae 12.8 T.T. Furnace Oil Stove Oil 
New Haven ... 14.8 14.8 6.0 12.3 40/199 2.3. T.T 
Boston, Mass. . 14.9 14.9 6.3 12.6 (400 gals. or more) 
Fall River .... 14.9 14.9 6.3 Aeig (ex all taxes) 
— «++» 15.6 15.6 6.3 13.3 San Fran., Cal. .. 18.5 10.9 12.4 
orcester .... 15.1 15.1 6.3 12.8 Los Angeles 18.0 10.4 11.9 
Put, 2B 3... 28 US SO”... BES  ~  pdletebe, 1° '8 11:8 13°3 
Camden, N. J.. ... ope o< Se See: “eee eee : - : 

a enter Phoenix, Ariz. ... 21.2 13.9 15.4 
Newark ....... ans ima oo saa Be Reno, Nev 21.1 13.8 15.3 
Albany, N. Y.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 13.5 12.2 Portland Ore. saat 205 11.5 ¥ 
Binghamton 15.8 15.8 6.0 14.7 13.3 wy, Tse. x * ae 
Buffalo .....-. 15.5 15.5 6.0 14.8 13.6 pon ve ey ace Oe ie 4 oes 
Elmira ....... 15.8 158 6.0 14.8 13.4 ee ot +e-4 1.8 ; 
Rochester 15.5 155 6.0 14.8 13.4 Boise, Idaho eS ae 8:3 a8 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 15.4 6.0 14.6 13.2 * it] tak 5 A aa aa 13.0 13:5 
Watertown .... 16.6 16.6 6.0 16.0 14.2 ds gy, es : ’ ' 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 ... 12.2 onolulu, T. H. .. 19.3 11.6 Hes 
Richmond, Va. 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.0 12.6 Fairbanks, Alaska 34.8 sees 
Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 TUNES coe noes sss 21.8 
Jacksonville, Taxes: 

Pe ws... ss 42 BB. Od Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
T.W. T.W. fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 16.5 18.0 maw. 
Pittsburgh .......... 20.0 21.0 Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
No. 5 No. 6 ex ic ee liquid fuels tax. All T.T 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
Setas mm, 6.98 6.90 1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 
Notes: 
Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 


gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add 1c for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 





CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 
Conoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 
Wagon Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 
Grand Junc. .... 17.2 16.2 8.0 17.1 
np cone atte Oe 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
ee: _ ag 14.7 8.0 15.0 
peneees 15. 14.7 8.0 15.6 
Billings, * Mont, 17.0 eae. 8.0 16.5 
ROB Sacdocesse 18.0 «ase 8.0 18.2 
Great Falls ..... 17.0 cone 8.0 18.2 
ET eae 17.5 skh e 8.0 18.2 
Salt Lake U. 6.4 Pe 7.0 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida.. 19.1 18.1 8.0 19.2 
Albuquer., N.M.. 16.0 15.0 8.5 14.9 
Roswell ........ 15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 16.3 Tr 9.0 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla.. 13.7 12.7 8.5 12.9 
Oklahoma City 13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 
Tulsa ..... ° 13.5 12.5 8.5 12.5 
Taxes: 
Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, 1c. 


Discounts: 
Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 


and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 


400 gals. and over, deduct ic, 
Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 





(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5¢ gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c¢ gal, for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 


gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 
HUMBLE. Humble 

' Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 


OIL Regular line Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 
Notes: 
T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J. 13.2 12.2 need 
Newark, N. J. ... 13.1. 12.1 $3. 154 $3 .006 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.1 12.2 3.69 2.94 
Washington, D. C. 13.5 12.6 3.85 2.89 
Norfolk, Va. .... 13.6 12.2 +e ecka 
Danville ......... 260.8 12.8 
Petersburg ...... 14.3 12.9 
Richmond ....... 14.0 12.6 
Roanoke ......... Soe 13.7 
Charlotte, N. C. . 13.9 12.6 
per 14.1 12.9 
Raleigh ......... 14.6 13.5 
Charleston, 8. C.. .... 12.4 
Columbia ........ ive 13.2 
4 


Spartanburg ..... 12. 

Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices” do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 

Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min, delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 

xEffective Feb. 2. 


(Prices are per imperial gal,; to 

IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8S. gal., 
OIL subtract 1/6th.) 

Esso Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) Kero- 

Dealer Gasoline sine 

T.W. Taxes T.w. 

St. John’s, Nfld. .. 25.1* 14.0 25.1 

Halifax, N. S. .... 21.6 15.0 23.6 

St. John, N. B. . 21.6 13.0 23.6 

Charlottetown, P.E. Z: 23.6 13.0 25.6 

Montreal, P. Q. ... 23.6 13.0 25.6 

Toronto, Ont. ..... 22.6 11.0 24.6 

Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.6 11.0 24.6 

Winnipeg, Man. ... 23.0 9.0 27.0 

Brandon, Man. ... 26.9 9.0 28.9 

Regina, Sask 21.5 10.0 23.5 

Saskatoon, Sask. .. 25.1 10.0 27.1 

Calgary, Alta, rene Ff 10.0 23.3 

Edmonton, Alta, .. 20.0 10.0 22.0 

Vancouver, B.C. . 22.0 10.0 24.0 


(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Gasoline 80 


91 Mobil Kerosine 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.c. Yard 


T.cC. 
Manh 
Bronx 
Kings 
Queens .. 
Richmond .. 

Albany, N.Y. 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Jamestown 

Mt. Vernon 

Plattsburg 

Rochester .. 

Syracuse ........... 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Danbury ...... 

Hartford pe enedons 

New Haven ........ 

Bangor, Me. 

Portiand ........ 

Boston, Mass. 

Concord, N. H. 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

Portsmouth 8 

Providence, R. I. 10.3 

Burlington, Vt, 11.4 

a - pet we Ses 16. .* 

Tank Wagon Prices ‘™ 2 Rochester 

Mineral Spirits .......... : 20.0 

V.M.&P. Naphtha én ae 20.5 18.5 21.5 

Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 

Discounts: 

Mobil Kerosine—-Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c¢ for deliveries of 300 gals or more. 

Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
we Mobilheat—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 

Notes: 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
x Effective Jan. 25. 


OHIO STANDARD 


g 


New York City: 
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Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
oO Sohio (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Avia. Avia. Sohio Con 8.R. D.C. V.M.&P. 
62 80 Avia. Sol- Naph- Naph- 
Clear Clear 91 vent tha 
2 23. 20 
23. 20 


No, 1 No. 2 
Sohio-Heat Sohio-Heat 
13.9* 12.9° 


f 


| 
= 
¥ 
3 

Z 

Z 


Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
i!” ease 
Mansfield 
Marion ... 
Portsmouth . 
Toledo .... 
Youngstown : 139° 13 oe .. 
Zanesville 20.0 22 j 26. 19. 19 0 2.8... St: 20 ~ 
ben ye Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to han operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
o oegee Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with enna (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries of 100 ay ed more; less than 100 gals., 0.5¢ higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. . : 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. Suinin Aumtont Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5v; 1000 to 2499 gals., oes cas — “7 i a 
5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5¢; 250 to 600 gate. 20s — 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 


Red Crown (Reg. Grade) Standard 
Stanol oua—————_- 


Furnace 
1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
gals. & over gals. gals. & over 


9° 
9 

9° 
9* 


of 
9 
Q* 
9* 
9 
9 
9 
Q 
9 
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14. Covington, Ky. 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Paducah 
Jackson, Miss. 
Vicksburg . 
Birmingham, 
Mobile e° 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta 
Macon 

Gasoline Savannah ..:........ 

Jacksonville, Fla 
co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer Miami sees 
j Pensacola 

Tampa 


Des Moines, Ia.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans, . 
Omaha, Neb. 


istono unm ane@ 
oe 


VSAIAINAGDIBDHS 
eooscoooousceo 
CUS SHANA: 


SCuaecnan: aw: 





100-149 gals. - eoee 

150 gals. & over .... ‘ weee Dallas, Tex, .... 

150-399 gals, ........ aware . Fort Worth ..... 

400 gals. & over..... ence é Wichita Falls ... 
Amarillo ........ 
TI. csi dconecne 
El Paso 


= 
Soertererooveorcoves® 


SoM oe eC rO4AWDAAwoOe 
Seosocooooooooooeooo 
ROaSeeewAwWEDwBHaHe 


Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & ic county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


1-749 gals. .......... 

750 gals. & ove’ R 8. 

Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax i lec 

city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace 

oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State a ‘ 

sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Port Arthur .... 14. d 

added where applicable. Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices a also to all 
f wit 


*“Temporary’’ price. 1 ° s delivery of Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
x Effective Jan. 29. 50 gals. prices. 
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STATISTICS 





Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries 


(Compiled by Nati iP i} Assn, from report of all region 
refiners. Figures in bbis.) 





Nov. 30, Oct. 31, 


1951 1951 
1. Naphthas and Gasoline 

(1) Straight run, unblended and/or unleaded, 
for sale as motor fuel ........se-eeeeee 2,814 2,408 

(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blending 

or further refining or held at refinery for 

further distillation, reforming, blending or 
DOOOEES . 6X de o-bee 60 coralhe xs didnedetibess con 192,609 178,037 

(3) Below 65 octane, not included in (1) or 
CaP OE cab bis ove deren veSmbbe ccc ceceea  wesgns \.despep 
(4) 65 octane and above .......... bkw cece’ 246,786 223,237 

2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel mate- 
rial (does not include refinery process naphthas) 7,315 7,444 
Bs TRRPGRMOD. * Si cies Chan's came mae Feds vets ccossres 112,686 131,598 
4. 36/40 gas oil (include furnace oil) .......... 58,018 76,109 
5. Fuel Oil (mot reported above) .......... Fons 60,304 64,958 
6. Oils held as cracking plant charging stocks 284,707 281,576 
Fo. See CRRERIEE TROND 5 0.556550 6 adens cence xens 13,888 16,174 
De: Ren NEE |. any oc'an dete ee eriv'ebes.ccn ovine as 88,406 123,041 
De ee SE 5 0.0505 bc se 6stb eet ocane? . 26,117 37,574 
10. Wax (ibs.) ipa aro ans wie vans oe 9,620,855 7,490,247 





Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils at Refineries 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports of companies re- 
fining Pennsylvania Grade crude oil. Figures in bbis, of 42 U. 8. gals.) 


Totai In- Total In- 
Pro- ventory Pro- ventory 
duction Nov. 30, duction Oct. 31, 

Nov., 51 1951 § Oct., 1951 1951 

Raw Long residuum ps! Ratkbe 3 seatce’.  wereey spene’ 
600 steam refined stock .. 213,276 96,777 239,922 91,401 
Other steam refined stock .. 31,801 36,711 46,627 44,614 

. Finished dewaxed long 


oh e 


residuum P ee eee Te besos aeawe 
Bright stock ........ -.-+- 172,378 176,912 170,434 
Viscous neutral, below 180 vis. 
but not below 142 vis. @ 100 114,399 108,266 112,978 90,051 
. Viscous neutrel, 1.0 v.s @ 100 

and above EViik saca'd vine 110,962 122,996 125,087 120,817 


141,996 


a 


~ 





Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn, Figures in bbls.) 


Nov. 30, Oct. 31, Nov. 30, 

1951 1951 1950 
BE GOROTEES cin visc cn eksevvuces 284,656 276,808 342,438 
Pipe Line and tank farms .... 1,309,230 1,371,614 1,406,383 
WOES  Snecdincs seyd epsavese 1,593,886 1,648,422 1,748,821 


District 5 Demand 


(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Nevada) 
(Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbls. daily) 





Nev., Oct., Nov., 

1951 1951 1950 

Gasoline and Naphtha .................. 422 456 373 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases ............. 31 26 23 
Kerosine and Kerosine Distillates .. 5 9 11 
Lubricating Oils and Distillates .... . 15 17 16 
Stove Oil and Diesel Oil ................ 177 155 159 
ee GR i Se dade den ag tii ocinsFuka O ¥eews 400 376 336 
Asphalt and Road Oil ...........6seee05 29 42 27 





Midwestern Lubricating Oils 


(Compiled by Western Petroleum Refiners Assn, from figures of 14 
reporting companies; figures in bbis. of 42 gals.) 


NOVEMBER, 1951 
Steam- 
Total Solvent Total Solvent Paraf- RKe- 


fined Blended 
Steck Neutrals Neutrals Oils Stock Oils 


Stock 
Production . 347,319 277,802 638,149 548,786 127,883 28,267 699,383 
Shipments: 

Domestic ... 284,864 229,933 602,761 506,049 135,764 24,033 637,593 
Serer 43,288 18,059 13,011 13,011 1,160 339 68,904 
TOTAL . 328,152 247,992 615,772 519,060 136,924 24,372 706,497 

Inventory 
WG, BO. ctccss 301,866 240,656 718,851 595,488 130,975 50,816 374,629 
Days Supply*.. 28 29 35 34 

NOVEMBER, 1950 
Production « 290,725 234,863 579,718 489,843 130,986 23,136 618,305 
Shipments 

Domestic . 225,999 184,672 537,209 449,295 124,183 19,802 515,758 

Export ...... 34,489 20,624 7,423 7,423 405 242 53,399 
TOTAL . 260,488 205,296 544,632 456,718 124,588 20,044 569,157 

Inventory 
Woy, 30. sce 239,283 188,909 523,355 404,975 104,030 38,593 271,549 
Days Supply*.. 25 27 28 27 


OCTOBER, 1951 
Production - 358,440 284,725 674,807 577,664 138,224 24,316 642,354 
Shipments: 
Domestic .... 291,152 243,521 661,043 564,555 141,800 25,852 675,151 
Export ..... 43,294 11,347 18,222 18,128 1,075 40,990 
TOTAL ... 334,446 254,868 679,265 582,683 142,875 26,061 716,141 
Inventory 


Oct, B31 ....... 282,699 210,846 696,474 565,762 140,016 46,921 381,743 
27 25 36 35 


Dealer and Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 
Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities*** 
JANUARY 1, 1952 


Cents Per Gallon 
Indicated Gasoline Tax Service 





Dealer’s 
Net Price Dealer (Ine. Ze Station 
City (Ex Tax) Margin? federal tax) (ine. Tax) 

Average United States.. 15.33 4.93 7.32 27.58 
Portland, Me. ......... 15.00 3.90 8.00 26.90 
Manchester, N. H. .... 15.30 3.60 7.00 25.90 
Burlington, Vt. ....... 15.60 5.20 7.00 27.80 
Boston, Mass. ........ 14.90 5.30 6.30 26.50 
Providence, R. I, ..... 14.90 5.00 6.00 25.90 
Hartford, Conn. ....... 13.75 3.15 6.00 22.90 
Buffalo, N. Y. ....... 15.50 5.80 6.00 27.30 
New York, N. Y, ..... 14.70 6.80 6.00 27.50 
Newark, N. J. ......2. 14.60 5.30 5.00 24.90 
Philadelphia, Penn, ... 13.40 5.00 7.00 25.40 
DOVER, DU. oo cceccceee 14.40 5.70 7.00 27.10 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 14.50 5.50 7.00 27.00 
Washington, D. C. .... 14.90 4.70 6.00 25.60 
Charleston, W. Va. ... 16.10 7.10 7.00 30.20 
Norfolk, Va. ......... 14.10 6.10 8.00 28.20 
Charlotte, N. C. ...... 15.40 2.00 9.00 26.40 
Charleston, 8. C. ..... 14.50 6.00 9.00 29.50 
Atlanta, Ga. ........+. 15.90 5.60 8.00 29.50 
Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 15.20 5.30 9.00 29.50 
Birmingham, Ala, .... 15.70 5.60 9.00 *30.30 
Vicksburg, Miss. ...... 15.20 6.70 9.00 30.90 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 15.00 5.50 9.00 29.50 
Lexington, Ky. ........ 16.50 4.30 9.00 29.80 
Youngstown, Ohio ..... 15.50 4.30 6.00 25.80 
South Bend, Ind. ..... 16.50 5.00 6.00 27.50 
Coteese; TR cc ce sewcs 15.50 és 6.00 21.16 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 15.90 5.01 6.50 27.41 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ..... 16.10 5.30 6.00 27.40 
Twin Cities, Minn. .... 15.50 5.00 7.00 27.50 
Parse, BH, D. .ccoscense 15,00 4.00 7.00 26.00 
Huron, 8. D. 16.70 5.00 7.00 28.70 
Omaha, Nebr, ........ 15.50 4.00 7.00 26.50 
Des Moines, Iowa ..... 15.40 4.90 6.00 26.30 
St. Louis, Mo. ........ 15.20 4.70 5.00 *24.90 
Wichita, Kans, ....... 14.00 4.40 7.00 25.40 
ce rere: 13.50 5.50 8.50 27.50 
Little Rock, Ark, ..... 15.90 5.60 8.50 30.00 
New Orleans, La, ..... 13.30 5.80 11.00 30.10 
Houston, Tex. ........ 14.00 5.00 6.00 25.00 
Albuquerque, N. M. ... 16.00 5.50 8.50 **30.00 
Denver, Colo, ......... 14.80 5.20 8.00 28.00 
Casper, Wyo. ......... 15.60 6.90 8.00 *30.50 
Butte, Mont. ......... 16.00 4.50 8.00 28.50 
Boise, Idaho .......... 17.70 3.00 8.00 28.70 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 16.40 4.10 7.00 27.50 
Reno, Nev. ......++++. 17.00 5.00 7.50 29.50 
Phoenix, Ariz. ........ 17.20 4.60 7.00 28.80 
San Francisco, Calif. .. 14.50 4.80 6.50 25.80 
Portland, Ore. ........ 15.00 5.50 8.00 28.50 
Spokane, Wash, ...... 17.80 5.00 8.50 31.30 


* Includes city tax of 1c per gal. 

** Includes city tax of 0.5c per gal. 

*** API figures as reported by The Texas Co. 

+ Editor’s Note: Where there are price wars these indicated margins 
do not necessarily show what the dealer is actually realizing per gallon 
of gasoline sold. Special allowances temporarily are being granted to 
some dealers hit by the subnormal retail prices. 


~ 





Production of Natural Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines figures in bbis., 000 omitted) 














Nov., Oct., 
1951 1951 
Pe: SE wocesectecbecceuwussesvdsesdes  Jieeeetc . §  ' epecee 
Wie A. EEL. 6 0s cagineesdé ccsewoeseveeboes.-.de00es oe ox 
Wp UNE oc nb cbbcess vc cdoccescscbece 22 16 
_. tac SS re ae 518 525 
BED. <0 pdPadeye orsecedurectsccessvesdbandsce 6 5 
EN "\9's40'0b 3s cons Obatp és Soe debe repenes se 244 264 
ET -> wk wie 6 b6pic 00.44 0.c0c0ee 0b Seabees 250 158 
Michigan 2 3 
Kansas 402 355 
Oklahoma 1,569 1,530 
Texas: 9,628 9,820 
EE  Gtbhbig odes cawesebenceonet 660 tebheewe 2,268 2,212 
SE EE 6 oa ng kd dos Dees beade+ veese ane 996 1,040 
EL tuttess ald chweeesne ges + daenatta 1,541 1,646 
McK th codes t.eé cet as eee 0% rokeedor 1,957 2,100 
EE (cP ada b si'o es dcteceupededontavente 2,866 2,822 
EE AS Co aetna v.05 0s ewvevensnceentee hide 189 218 
PEL) ah tetinns as cgcowe saetdeescdsendd 1,986 1,898 
ED inti awed hah teaeenh owees ‘ 805 696 
EE Sora kd cbs ene vee nk eke b Wes enke 1,181 1,202 
EE in dst sie ce avadmnssdnep ves eves 102 103 
New Mexico 471 454 
Colorado - * 
Nebraska ° . 
CDTi wkd Wid. b4ks hls 4 Ohad enie ge omabs 27 23 
MNIDUNE Ft Van Co ay eu 6s su'ctu sts sbaercesenete . 
| RMN 25 REE Ee re TO * 238 * 246 
IE ah 96h. 0 cca crave deve esas asvens 2,492 2,505 
Ec hiialbe odo 0 ceed nth imponds chelsea 18,146 18,123 
RS RO Le oer 605 585 


* Colorado, . Nebraska and Utah gasoline products included with 
Wyoming. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
$13. per column inch. 

UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, 

. , Business Opportunities’ Miscellaneous classifica- 

tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 

charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Wanted to Buy 
WANTED TO BUY: 2500-3000 gal. single axle 


ICC specifications. C. CRONENWETT, 


For Sale 


NEW AND USED 4000 
trailer, three to six compartments. Must meet trailers, also new and used 5000 to 6600 gal- types 


Position Wanted 


OIL INDUSTRY EDITOR, 35, experienced a)! 
of oil company publications: sales, 


gallon single axle 


lon tandem trailers. BRUCE E, HACKETT dealer, employee, public relations, manage- 


12th and Main, Vincennes, Indiana, oo.. ge oe 58th St., Kansas City, Mo., ment.’ Capable of directing staff, improving 





present setup, planning new publications 


WANTED 10 BUY 


Retired president of large coal 
sales company, with three sons 
who have had oil experience, is 
interested in buying either ma- 
jority or all of an oil distribu- 
tion business in any rapidly grow- 
ing crea in the United States 
where there is room for expan- 
sion. Only interested in proper- 
ties with established and uninter- 
rupted earnings record and 
where present owners have good 
reason for wishing to sell. 


If you have a business of this 
kind and want to sell for a good 
reason, write a general descrip- 
tion of your business with rea- 
sons for selling, addressing: 


PROSPECTIVE PURCHASOR 





NEW HIGH PRESSURE HOSE 


Perfect Condition 
6 in. diam., 20 ft. long 150 Ibs, work- 
ing pressure; standard nipples and 
flanges. 

Price $200.00 each 
4 in, diam., 30 ft. long, 150 lbs, work- 
ing pressure. Heavy duty standard 
bronze couplings. 

Price $200.00 each 
All neoprene, oil resisting with steel 
coil core. Replacement will cost more 
than three times the above price. 
Stock up now while it lasts. 


G. Peters 


430 Dauphine St. 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA 











An advertisement in NPN’‘s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 


Skilled writer, analyst, spéaker. Minfmum 
$15,000. BOX 612. 


Position Open 


WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT — 
opportunity for capable man. BOX 616. 


SALESMAN for independent refinery, Minne- 
apolis territory, selling tank car and pipeline 
products. State fully experience, salary de- 
sired. BOX 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 4500 gallon. tank trailer, $1600; 
3600 gallon, $1200; 3300 gallon, $1000; 3225 
gallon, $1000. Ideal for service station de- 
liveries. Phone New Jersey, Vineland 9-7856. 
If no answer, phone Vineland 9-9130. 


2—5000 BARREIS EACH, bolted storage 
tanks, % gauge bottom, 3/16 gauge shell; 
erected in 1948. For further information call 
write HUDSON OK OCOMPANY, 1112 
Kansas City, Kansas, 











Wanted to Buy 


MULTI PUMP BULK STATION 
FOR SALE 


Heating Oil, Gasoline, and Real Estate 
Location: New England 


c/o National Petroleum News 
1213 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





references. BOX 








ESTABLISHED GASOLINE, OIL BUSINESS, 

or active partnership with distributor needing 

sales or management assistance. Have 15 

years experience Major company and finest 
615. 


Volume over 600,000 gallons at retail. 
Bulk plant—48,000 storage, garage and 
warehouse 60x80, fireproof; 300 foot 
frontage main highway. Controlling in- 
terest in corporation—$34,000. 

xX 613 














OPS Refuses Ceiling on ‘New’ Gasoline 


WASHINGTON—Office of Price Stabilization has re- 
fused to permit establishment of ceiling price “on what 
is claimed to be a new grade of gasoline merely by the 
inclusion of an additive” unless there was a precedent 
set during December 1950 to January 1951 base period. 

Refusal came in letter order released Jan. 30—L-138 
to Sec. 28, CPR 17—as result of application from Tank 
Car Stations, Inc., Chicago. 


Company told OPS it planned to blend additive manu- 
factured by DuPont Co. to White Fire Ethyl Gasoline 
and name new product Super Ethyl Gasoline. Firm 
said additive sold in 16-ounce cans, costing 75c, repre- 
sented 5c per gal. expense to motorist blending one 
ounce of it to one gal. of gasoline. It proposed to blend 
additive and gasoline in bulk, increasing gasoline price 
3.5c per gal. over present ceiling. 

In three other letter orders—L-48, L-49 and L-50 to 
Sec. 17, CPR 13—OPS established ceilings of 27.7c for 
regular and 30.2c for premium gasoline sold by three com- 
panies in Calexico, Calif., to bring them in iine with ceil- 
ings at stations elsewhere in same Imperial Valley mar- 
keting area (prices include 6.5c federal and state taxes). 

Orders were issued on application of Union Oil Service, 
Richfield Service and Texaco Service, all of Calexico. 

Other letter order actions included: 


Sinclair Co.—L-137 to Sec. 11,°CPR 17—Set- 
ting these ceilings for tank wagon sales in Anoka, Minn., 
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circuit: H-C Gasoline (to dealers), 16.2c per gal.; Ethyl 
gasoline (to dealers), 17.7c per gal.; Superflame kero- 
sine, 16.6c per gal.; Superflame light fuel oil, 15c per 
gal.; Superflame medium fuel oil, 14c per gai. 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky.—-L-21 to 
Sec. 11, CPR 63—Reasserting OPS policy by denying 
request to shift from delivered-at-destination ceiling 
prices to an FOB Catlettsburg, Ky., ceiling price for 
sale of 100 and 200 Viscosity Permatreat Coal Spray 
Oil where shift results “in an increased laid-down cost 
to the consumer.” 

Shell Oil Co. 
ing ceiling prices of $15,600 for used Mack 4,600 gal. 
tank truck and $3,500 for used Dodge 1,600 gal. tank 
truck. 


Propane Supply Tight; Butane Available 


NEW YORK—Numerous unfilled orders for propane 
continue in Mid-Continent liquefied petroleum gas mar- 
kets, but butane was readily available, according to re- 
ports Jan. 30. 

Prices were reported unchanged. Ceilings of principal 
producers still were 4c for propane, 4.5c for butane- 
propane mix, and 5c for butane, FOB Group 3. Small 
spot lots of propane reportedly have been sold recently 
at prices ranging from 10 to Lic. 

Cold weather, which has shot up demand for propane, 
is said to have cut down calls for butane because of 
its 70 degree “freeze point”. 
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HE tire-selling end of your business is 

bound to be better if you sell top-quality 
tires with high public acceptance. Kellys 
have a 58-year-old reputation for quality 
and worry-free service—a reputation for 
regularly rolling up extra thousands of 
safe miles. 

When you handle the Kelly line, you 
not only have tires that are easier to sell, 
but all the selling tools you need to develop 
a big, steady volume of business: 


e A complete, modern line for cars, trucks 
and farm vehicles. 





“‘Take it from me— 


THERE’S MORE 
‘SELL’ 

















e Continuous, colorful advertising in leading 
magazines. 


e An ample trading area in which you can 
expand. 


e Plenty of effective sales-promotion help at 
the local level. 


Get all the facts about handling Kelly 
Tires in your area and you'll agree with 
thousands of other dealers who have 
already discovered that “Selling Kelly 
Tires is a good business.” Just write: 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


IN A KELLY!” 





Selling Kelly Tires is a Good Business 


Proved 
and Improved 
for 58 years! 





KELLY 


TIRES 


Truc Trac 
Truck 





Sure-Stop 


Dual Trac 
Special Service 


Grip Trac 


Commercial Heavy 
Passenger and Truck 


Tread Truck 
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TBA TOPICS 





Return of Second-Line Tires Brings 
Prospect of Intensified Competition 


By Frank Sturtevant, TBA Editor 


Serious as may 

be the future im- 

pact of the car- 

load-limit tire 

discount rule issued by the Federal 

Trade Commission on Jan. 4, the pres- 

ent interest of oil TBA men centers 

around the return to the market of 

second line tires, and with them the 

return of free-wheeling competition 
for tire business. 

As a year and a half interlude of 
tire shortage came to a close an old 
familiar cycle was repeated. Service 
station dealers who formerly sought 
vainly to collect a small stock of 
tires, cooled off as soon as it became 
evident that tires were again plenti- 
ful. Oil company sales departments 
have been working hard to persuade 
dealers to build up their tire inven- 
tories, usually offering spring dating 
dealers with protection against price 
declines. 

Rubber company salesmen have 
been assisting in the program, and 
at the same time promoting similar 
deals to other tire outlets, so that 
the combined efforts are bringing 
about a good flow of tires from 
warehouses, that for the first time 
in some 18 months, hold a full stock 
of tires. 


No one in the oil business, and on 
the surface but few in the rubber 
business, have a warm welcome for 
the second line tires. The usual ex- 
planation at rubber company offices 
is that second line tires are a “com- 
petitive necessity” to combat the 
constant emphasis on low price in the 
tire advertising done by chains, mail 
order houses, and some large tire 
dealers. 


Service stations have never been 
large outlets for second line tires, but 
most of their gasoline suppliers will 
have them available. Inquiry among 
oil companies reveals that nearly all 
of the private brand tire lines have 
added second line tires. Oil com- 
panies who handle one of the rubber 
company tire brands already have 
second line tires in stock. They say 
they are not going to push them, but 
will let their dealers know that the 
low-price line is available. 

+ - + 


Oil men have not given much 
thought to the possible effects of the 
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FTC carload-limit discount rule on 
TBA marketing by the oil industry. 
When its implications are called to 
the attention of major oil company 
men, or to the larger oil jobbers, they 
are in agreement that legal measures 
should be taken to overthrow the 
FTC order. Some of the smaller oil 
jobbers, whose TBA volume does not 
make them multiple-carload tire buy- 
ers express a neutral attitude, or in 
some cases are in favor of the carload 
limit. A few of the smaller rubber 
companies also express a neutral 
opinion, although spokesmen for the 
larger tire companies call attention 
to the fact that at least 15 out of 
21 tire companies opposed any dis- 
count limit when the discount case 
was under consideration by FTC. 


It must be admitted that most of 
the off-the-cuff opinions are offered 
without any deep study of the con- 
sequences of the carload order, for 
good or evil. At this writing moves 
are under consideration by counsel for 
several of the large rubber companies 
either to file a motion in a Federal 
Circuit Court (probably District of 
Columbia) asking that application of 
the FTC carload limit order be held 
up pending a judicial review; or to 
reopen the case before FTC, assuming 
the latter consents. 

Thus the effective date of the 
FTC order originally set for April 
7, 1952, seems likely to be postponed 
indefinitely. Circuit Court hearings, 
and subsequent appeals to higher 
courts, could presumably require two 
years. Meanwhile oil marketers have 
to go on selling tires, and to adjust 
their TBA operations to the existing 
price structure of the rubber indus- 
try. 

Although no oil companies partici- 
pated in the original FTC hearings, 
it is possible the oil industry may be 
drawn into the court battle which 
seems inevitable. An effort may be 
made to upset the whole theory of 
discount limitation, which, while 
authorized by law, has never yet been 
applied to American business. Sup- 
port of other industries may be 
sought, since it is apparent that if a 
limit can be set on quantity dis- 
counts for tires, similar limits can be 
applied generally. Such a limit, for 
example, might be a tank car of gaso- 


line, or a drum of motor oil. In 
other fields it could be a ton of 
sugar, 10,000 bricks, or 1,000 shoes. 


There is some talk in Akron that 
the public should be informed of the 
possible consequences of this new 
attempt at government regulation of 
business. The probable approach 
would be that a limit on quantity 
discounts would result in higher tire 
prices to the consumer. 


On the other side of the question 
there are some members of both the 
oil and rubber industries who concede 
that the present system of tire pric- 
ing leans too far in the direction of 
annual volume discounts. It awards 
a bonus to the big volume tire seller 
inviting him to cut tire prices to un- 
profitable levels for short periods, in 
order to reach a higher discount 
bracket. At all times his better dis- 
count enables him to undercut small 
dealers, including service stations. 
But those who see a need for mild 
reform in the trade discount phase 
of tire pricing, suggest no method of 
accomplishing it. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
total elimination of annual volume 
discounts was not the objective of 
those who instigated the considera- 
tion of a top limit on tire discounts 
by FTC. Proponents of a discount 
limit were the large tire dealers act- 
ing through the National Assn. of 
Independent Tire Dealers. They did 
not ask for a carload limit. They 
thought the limit should be set at 
$600,000 annual tire volume. They 
hoped thereby to remove any price 
advantage of the so-called “mass dis- 
tributors” of tires, including prac- 
tically all major oil companies, pri- 
vate brand or otherwise, and the 
mail order and chain store houses. 


An FTC statement, supporting its 
ruling, declares that a carload limit 
is practically the same as a $600,000 
annual volume limit. Now there is 
a division of opinion among the 
large tire dealers, some of whom are 
alarmed lest the rule admitting any- 
one who buys a carload of tires into 
the maximum discount bracket will 
destroy one of their initial objectives 
which was protection in the whole- 
saling of tires to service stations and 
other small dealers. 

The trouble of course is that gov- 
ernment control of quantity discounts 
is something new and there is no 
past experience to serve as an exam- 
ple. The best informed people in 
the rubber industry admit they can- 
not visualize the effects on the com- 
plex machinery of tire distribution 
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of a law fixing one carload of tires 
as the maximum quantity on which 
a trade discount would be permitted. 

No one can venture a guess as to 
the effect of any discount limit, car- 
load or otherwise, on commission 
override contracts under which Shell, 
Texas Co., Mid-Continent and some 
others market tires to their dealers. 
Nor can anyone forecast what course 
might be pursued by a marketer who 
buys the entire output of a tire fac- 
tory, or one who owns a half interest 
in a tire factory, as does Sears-Roe- 
buck. It is still legally debatable as 
to whether a discount rule must or 
can be uniformly applied by a tire 
maker to both his regular brand and 
private brand customers. 


* + * 


Meanwhile one price-happy mail 
order house branch started the new 
year on a vigorous note with a mid- 
January ad in the newspapers under 
a headline: “.... Slashes Tire Prices 
—25% Off On All Passenger and 
Commercial Truck Tires.” One of 
the tire manufacturers checked the 
prices quoted, and made these com- 
parisons: 

Mail order Mail order 
price Tire Manufac- 


price 
18-month 24-month turer’s price to 
guarantee guarantee his key dealers 


6.00-16... 12.68 14.96 15.58 
6.70-15 14.18 16.60 17.09 
Mail order Tire 
price manufacturer’s price 
truck tires to his key dealers 
6.00-16........ 16.19 21.75 
8.25-20........ 58.52 80.32 


Thus there is ample evidence, if 
any is needed, that this is to be a 
year of plenty of competition in the 
TBA field. 


* * * 


The lead supply shows steady im- 
provement, thus brightening the out- 
look both for antiknock fluid and for 
storage batteries. Foreign lead prices 
have been declining, imports have 
been rising, and there is a better 
flow of scrap lead into industry 
channels. It is expected in Washing- 
ton that Congress will act favorably 
on a temporary suspension of the 
import duty on foreign lead, thus 
further encouraging lead imports. 


Crescent Co. Appointment 


Hugh Bullock, formerly with the 
Anderson Co., is now national ac- 
counts manager for the Crescent Co., 
of Pawtucket, R. 1, manufacturer of 
battery and ignition cables. 


Merchandising Manager 


W. L. Bender is now merchandis- 
ing manager for Ray-O-Vac Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis. He was transferred from 
field selling a year and a half ago, 
and has been administrative assistant 
to general sales manager J. A. Mc- 
Iinay. 





Soft Tire Warning Device 


From the West Coast comes news 
of a soft-tire warning device called 
“Clix” Tire Tellers for mounting on 
the inside rim of an automobile wheel. 
The metal strips emit a warning 
noise when any tire gets dangerously 
low. The manufacturer says they sell 
for $1.50 for a set of four. 


Wood Tracks Beat Snow 


Winter is far from over in some 
parts of the country. In January, 
Walgreen drug stores in Chicago were 
doing a good business with an item 
advertised in the daily papers at 98c 
(2 for $1.95) and called “Traction 
Tracks.” It is a lattice-style strip 
of wood cleats slung on two pieces 
of rope which can be carried in the 
car. This equipment enables a car 
to pull out of mud, snow or icy spots. 


Changes at U. S. Rubber 


United States Rubber Co. has made 
a number of shifts in its sales execu- 
tive posts, effective with the first 
of the year. 

Harry C. Oliver, former western 
divisional manager, has been made 
assistant sales manager for U. S. 
tires; Roy W. Collings, former head 
of market development, New York, 
succeeds Oliver; Richard M. Payson 
is now head of Farm Market sales; 
L. J. Goodman has moved from Balti- 
more to Chicago as district manager; 
R. S. McClelland, former district man- 
ager at Springfield, has taken over 
the Baltimore post, succeeding Mr. 
Goodman; Edward B. Reynolds, for- 
mer assistant manager at Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed district man- 
ager at Springfield; J. P. Denvir, Jr., 
succeeds Mr. Reynolds at Philadel- 
phia. 


Antifreeze Sale Permit 
Required in Many States 


From the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. and the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. the following list has been 
otbained by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
News, of states in which permits 
must be obtained for the sale of anti- 
freeze, and the proper departments 
in each state from which regulations 
governing antifreeze sale may be ob- 
tained: 


California 

J. E. Brenton, Chief 

Bureau of Weights and Measures 

State Department of Agriculture 

Sacramento 14, California 

Colorado 

John E. Cronin, Director 

Colorado State Oi) Inspection Department 

Denver, Colorado 

lowa 

State Department of Agriculture 

Des Moines 19, lowa 

Att, C. E. Miller, Asst. State Chemist 

Kansas 

R. D. Finney, Materials Engineer 

Kansas State Highway Commission 

Topeka, Kansas 

Minnesota 

Minnesota Department of Agriculture, 
Dairy and Food 

State Office Building 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nebraska Department of Agriculture and In- 
spection 

Lincoln 9, Nebraska 

Att: C, A. Metzger, Chief Chemist 

Nevada 

Wayne B. Adams, State Sealer 

Nevada Department of Weights and Measures 

Fifth and Sierra Streets 

Reno, Nevada 

New Mexico 

Horace Moses, Director 

Gasoline Tax Division 

New Mexico Bureau of Revenue 

P. O. Box 1181 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

North Carolina 

North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Att: E, W. Constable, State Chemist 

North Dakota 

State Laboratories Department 

Bismarck, North Dakota 

Att: R. O. Baird, State Food Commissioner 
and Chemist 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Fuel Inspection Laboratory 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Att: William C. Smith, State Fuel Inspector 

South Dakota 

J. H, Rath, Manager 

Motor Fuel Tax and Refund Section 

South Dakota Division of Licensing 

Pierre, South Dakota 

Texas 

State Department of Agriculture 

Division of Weights and Measures 

Austin, Texas 

Att: F. J. Heironimus 

Washington 

Thomas A. Carter, Supervisor 

Washington Department of Agriculture 

Olympia, Washington 

Wisconsin 

Walter B. Griem, Chemist 

State Department of Agriculture 

206 Biochemistry Building 

University of Wisconsin 


Sales Manager Assistant 


Walter C. Roberts is the new as- 
sistant to sales manager A. A. Feld- 
man of the Prest-O-Lite Battery Co., 
Toledo. A native of Buffalo he has 
been in the battery business since 
he started selling batteries more than 
20 years ago. He has been a sales 
representative with both the USL 
Battery Corp., and with Prest-O-Lite. 
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site new Soft-Rubber Wiper Blades with their unique 
adjustable clip fit ALL FOUR types of wiper arms... without adaptors. 
There’s no more fumbling on the ’shield! 
Trico’s new metal Stock Organizer Cabinet puts the right blade or 
arm at your finger tips. There’s no more fishing or fumbling at the shelf! 
More than 14 million television screens... millions of radios in 
homes and on cars... are showing and telling drivers why Trico’s 
new Soft-Rubber Blades give the cleanest wipe they’ve ever seen. You 
can be fully equipped to participate in the existing biggest replace- 
ment demand in blade selling history by ordering the Stock Organizer 
Cabinet with a balanced stock of blades and arms, especially selected 
to fit your needs. 


Trico Products Corporation, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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$1,800,000 TBA Sales Goal Set 





BUDGET SYSTEM set up to facilitate sales at 24 Urich stations is modelled after that 

of B. F. Goodrich Co. Accounts are processed by budget department in head office. 

In the department are Mrs. Pearl Bogle (left foreground), calculator operator; Mrs. 

Ella Cobb (left background), secretary; Mrs. Nell Emery (right background), posting 

clerk; Mrs. Barbara Dranginis (right foreground), sensimatic posting machine operator, 
and Harry Blocker, credit manager 
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SMALL AUTOMOTIVE PARTS SEC- 
TION forms part of general display lay- 
out. Customer is Michael J. Suess. Clerks 
are Lloyd Omar and Norman Campbell 
(at cash register). Behind buildings are 
three small tire storage units; and at the 
side, an old house has been leased to 
store television sets 


Multi-Pump Service Station Operator Sets Up Special 
Program Designed to Boost. Volume of Varied TBA Stock 


By FRANK BREESE 
Pacific Coast Editor 


The large multi-pump service sta- 
tions are entering the TBA business 
in a big way in many cases. This is 
helping to bolster profits which have 
declined at some of the large stations 
as gallonage dropped off for one rea- 
son or another. Many multi-pump 
and self or semi-serve station oper- 
ators are experimenting with TBA 
and finding that it is a profitable 
venture, 

One station operator, George 
(Frank) Urich, has set a goal of 
$1,800,000 a year in TBA sales. He 
is a pioneer in self-serve stations on 
the West Coast, starting his ventures 
in 1947. He now has a 24-unit chain 
of stations—21 are part-serve multi- 
pumps, three are conventionals— 
which he operates as Urich’s Serve 
Yourself Stations. They are all lo- 
cated in Southern California. 

Mr. Urich decided to add TBA mar- 
keting on an experimental basis in 
the spring of 1950. 

The TBA program, however, did 
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not get very far because the dealers 
who operated the big multi-pump 
units were untrained in TBA sales- 
manship, and no one in the Urich 
organization had any extensive ex- 
perience in TBA marketing. 

TBA vokime totaled $583,768 be- 
tween July 31, 1950, and July 31, 
1951, his fiscal year, Mr. Urich says. 

The experiment drifted along un- 
til the end of 1950, when a B. F. 
Goodrich regional sales director, 
Arthur M. (Art) Avery, began giving 
Urich dealers some sales pointers. 
Sales picked up, and Mr. Avery con- 
tinued coaching the dealers from 
time to time. 


TBA Selling ‘Science’ — “That's 
when we woke up to the fact that 
TBA selling has a scientific ap- 
proach,” comments Hugh M. Lacy, 
vice president of the organization. 
“We had been gasoline specialists and 
didn’t realize that it took more than 
a nice personality to sell TBA.” 

This realization coincided with a 
significant trend in the multi-pump 
movement. So many multi-pumps 
were in business that individual gal- 
lonage was less than it was during 
the boom. This lowered the dealer’s 
net profit at each station. 


Even so, Urich stations had a lot POLICY DECISIONS are made by Urich company officers (left to right): Mrs. Elva 
of traffic. “We have 10 times the 


‘ , Urich, secretary; De Forest Baldwin (standing) comptroller; George R. (Frank) Urich, 
megs mat 8 convents onal station president; Hugh Lacy, vice president, and Arthur M. Avery, merchandising director 
adie Tea to pa na per pes Poa Missing is Al Urich, Frank’s brother, who is vice president and sales manager 
10 customers. The others were buy- 
ing elsewhere. It meant that we 
weren’t doing the job, because we 
have first crack at our patrons. If 
we have the bulk of thg gasoline busi- 
ness of a given customer and we do eens “ — 
not supply his tires, batteries and FERSS ARS renee! Le 
home appliances, we are sending that ‘STREET CITY HOW LONG 
portion of our customer’s business to <iectiuliiatebaial 3 : - - 
a competitor.” PREVIOUS ADDRESS CITY HOW LONG 





Mr. Urich decided he needed a man ‘PRESENT EMPLOYER & ADDRESS POSITION INCOME HOW LONG 
like Mr. Avery in his organization. ae ne ee _— —— a — > 
Mr. y Bam gery was to overhaul the PREVIOUS EMPLOYER & ADDRESS POSITION INCOME HOW LONG 
TBA program. As merchandising WIFE'S NAME & EMPLOYER ADDRESS POSITION INCOME HOW LONG 
manager, he is in charge of merchan- SSE OSS Bsn kin 
dising policies, sales promotion, the OTHER INCOME SOURCE 
budget department and a dealer and 
management sales training program. PES FanMesy, ode a 7 — 
He is assisted by two budget super- STORE REFERENCE STREET ~ ahd 
visors and a credit manager, all 
former Goodrich employes. ren A = ‘ 
TBA headquarters are in Whittier STORE REFERENCE STREST en 
Calif., about 20 miles west of Los AGE CHILDREN OWNHOME RENT HOME PHONE BUS. PHONE 
Angeles, central office of the Urich . . - 
organization. CAR MAKE, YEAR, MODEL LICENSE NO. 


Dealer Training—Mr. Avery and PURCHASED FROM CITY 
the two budget men call on each of 
the 23 stations at least once a week, 
working with the dealers, said Mr. 
Urich. When training sessions are 
held, only one or two dealers are 
brought in at a time. In the group 
poh ef Borst priteiigenh vem cond CREDIT APPROVAL BY PHONE. A credit man at the Urich central office uses this 
and two budget men, presided over simple, one-page, 81/2 x 11 form for noting credit information which is phoned in from 
by Mr. Avery. The new sales boss service stations 


‘BANK REFERENCE : BRANCH CHECKING SAVINGS 


‘STORE REFERENCE |. ” #£STREET ee ae CITY 


‘FINANCE CO. STREET BAL. OWING 
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vital 


for bulk plants 


Milvaco’s P-2915 Line Loading Valve. 
Dual poppet design provides utmost 
ease of operation . . . dual valve 
construction cushions valve 
closing and eliminates shock. 

















for service stations 


Milvaco’s U-141-F Hose Nozzle Valve 
is an accepted standard in service 
stations throughout the country. 
“Permadise” construction 

and “Flo-Control” trigger action 
eliminates kicks and chattering. 








for aviation use 


Milvaco’s P-2760 Underwing Valve 
Nozzle is now being used by 

major airlines to speed flight 
operations and eliminate re-fueling 
hazards. Endorsed by Northwest, 
Trans-World and Eastern Airlines! 








for tank trucks 


Milvaco’s P-870 Streamlined Truck 
Tank Faucet provides fast, smooth, 
economical operations. Special 
streamlining offers minimum 
resistance to flow, thus assuring 
time-and-money-saving unloading. 


Wee 


MILWAUKEE VALVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


NOW IN OUR Sist YEAR OF SERVICE 
TO THE PLUMBING AND HEATING INDUSTRY 





© In every field of the 
petroleum industry, Milvaco 
products ore increasing 
efficiency, speeding 
operations, reducing 
operational hazards. No 

matter whet your requirements may be, look 

to Milvaco to provide the right valve 

for the right job! 











TBA 





goes over the dealer's TBA record, 
discussing strengths and weaknesses. 
He listens to the dealer’s explana- 
tion of circumstances. Then he out- 
lines a suggested day-to-day program 
for the dealer to follow. Job of the 
budget men is to help the dealers 
carry out the recommended program. 

By having only one or two men at 
a time, Mr. Urich’s staff can give 
them personalized attention. 

“Another factor,” says Mr. Lacy, 
“is that if the dealers come in a 
group, they give less attention, think- 
ing the meeting is for the other fel- 
low. Or they look to one another 
for support to justify some short- 
coming.” 

Varied Inventory—In addition to 
TBA and appliances, the Urich sta- 
tions are concentrating on television 
sets. 

“People said TV sets couldn’t be 
sold at a station,” says Mr. Urich. 
“We have demonstrated they can be 
sold and think we have a good mar- 
ket there.” 

Mr. Urich cites the case of one 
dealer who sold over $1,000 worth of 
merchandise in one day—a stove, a 
refrigerator and two TV sets. 

His goal is to make the outlets a 
junior model Sears Roebuck, Mr. 
Urich says. “If we haven’t got some- 
thing, we'll get it for a customer,” 
he comments. 

He cites another case of a dealer 
who called saying that a woman in- 
quired where she could get two 
Navajo Indian rugs. 

“Tell her we'll get them,” in- 
structed Mr. Urich. He recalled a 
shop that sells them, sent for a pair 
and had them delivered to the sta- 
tion while the woman waited. 

In diversifying his inventory, Mr. 
Urich uses this theory: 

“The average fellow hates to shop. 
It means finding a parking place, 
then picking something out. But he 
has to come into a gasoline station 
every so often. If he can find at the 
station the article he’s in the market 
for, he may buy right there.” 

The Urich stations offer. the com- 
plete B. F. Goodrich line, based on 
the company’s catalogues. 

Several lines of appliances are 
stocked, available through the cen- 
tral office in Whittier, with demon- 
stration models on display at the sta- 
tions. At Whittier, the Urich com- 
pany has a 100’ x 80’ showroom where 
a fairly complete display of available 
merchandise is maintained. Also in- 
corporated in the layout is an auto- 
motive small parts section. 

Behind the store are three small 
tire warehouses converted from gar- 
ages and sheds. Next door, an old 
house has been leased to store tele- 
vision sets. More appliances and TV 
sets are warehoused at the bulk 
plant. Besides, Goodrich articles are 
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obtainable through that company’s 
Los Angeles warehouse. 

For merchandise they don’t stock, 
dealers send orders to the central 
Urich office at Whittier after making 
a sale. Deliveries are made from 
Whittier either directly to the cus- 
tomer or to the dealer. 

Seasonal Merchandise Pushed—One 
of the Christmas season features was 
the sale of Goodrich catalogue toys 
through the stations. Mr. Avery re- 
ported a brisk toy business. In ad- 
dition, over 200 bicycles were sold 
through the stations during the 
Christmas buying period, Mr. Avery 
says. 

A continuing direct mail campaign 
is being developed. The company 
started with a nucleus of 9,000 names. 
To them, they send fliers, catalogues 
and publicity about the television 
shows sponsored by the Urich or- 
ganization. Object is to keep ham- 
mering the point that you can get 
almost anything, not just gasoline 
and oil, at Urich’s outlets. 

The self-serve is becoming a gen- 
eral store, comments Mr. Lacy. 

The company has a budget plan 
modeled after Goodrich’s. A custom- 
er can establish credit in from 30 min- 
utes to two hours if he has credit 
rating elsewhere in Greater Los 
Angeles. The check is made by the 
credit department at the central of- 
fice in Whittier on a phone call from 
a station. If the customer has no 
previous credit rating, the application 
is processed through regular chan- 
nels. The dealer writes the contract, 
turns it over to the head office and 
receives his commission. He receives 
collections which, in turn, are picked 
up by the budget men making their 
weekly rounds. 

If a dealer extends credit before 
receiving a go-ahead from the cen- 
tral office, he stands the responsibil- 
ity. 

Weekly payments are encouraged 
by Mr. Urich for two reasons: (1) 
Payments are smaller; (2) the cus- 
tamer is likely to come in more regu- 
larly, enabling the dealer to get bet- 
ter acquainted with the customer, 
with the prospect of keeping him 
permanently. 

Good Businessmen Needed — With 
the TBA and appliances incorporated 
in the over-all operation, a high-type 
dealer is essential, according to Mr. 
Lacy. “We used to think we needed 
men with a big grin and some ser- 
vice station experience. But now the 
station requires a good businessman 
—a man with some sales ability, 
some education and some money,” 
states Mr. Lacy. 

He says it takes from $5,000 to 
$10,000 to finance a part-serve multi- 
pump. 

What's the attraction for the man 
with that kind of money? 

Most important, says Mr. Lacy, is 
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ust QUAKER HOSE 


DURANCE 


Wherever you need rubber hose in the Petroleum 
Iindustry—whether it’s for dispensing pump 
service, tank car or tank truck loading, car 
washing, filling tires with air, or for some other 
purpose—there’s a Quaker Hose that has been 
specially built to do the job. 


Quaker Hose does the work better... more 
efficiently...and more economically! 
That’s because each type of Quaker Hose (of 
which there are hundreds) is designed and sci- 
entifically made to meet the various require- 
ments of pressure, strength, flexibility, and 
punishment that are encountered in the Petro- 
leum Industry. 

For all your requirements, flat belts, V- 
belts, packing, or hose—see your nearest 
Quaker Distributor for performance- 


proved rubber products. 
SEND FOR YoUR copy 7 


«++ Of this big factual catalog of 
all types of rubber products— beit- 
ing, hose, packings and moulded 
products. No charge... ne 
obligation. 
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Philadelphia 24, Penna.+ Branches in Principal Cities 
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WANTED-nOT CARS 





















STOP HOT ENGINE 
TROUBLES 


WITH NEW 





Distributors, oil industry men, service station op- 
erators, fleet owners — everyone in the business 
of keeping cooling systems in shape is fetting fed 
up with old style acid or alkaline radiator com- 
pounds. Because these products take too much time 
— can be dangerously misused — and frequently 
don’t do the job at all. 

By contrast, amazing new WILCO SPEED 
CLEANER actually wants a chance at hot cars, 


NON-ACID...NEEDS 


wilco 





SPEED CLEANE? 


FOR cLocceD RADIATOR 
AND COOLING SYSTE 


WON acto 


saretY 


. "Ilge ° , 
on 2 WAYS: cases galt 
+ reocese mo meurnasle? 


trucks, diesel equipment, stationary engines — any- 
thing that’s overheating because of cooling system 
troubles. 

In WILCO SPEED CLEANER, you get that 
long-sought double action . . . because this new 
discovery produces far better results than either 
acid or alkaline cleaners—without retaining ANY 
of their faults! 


NO NEUTRALIZER... 


HARMS NOTHING BUT CONTAMINATION! 





Just think — here's a single product that’s ranteed to remove rust and scale and grease and 
sludge. Yes, WILCO SPEED CLEANER 

in one quick operation — without danger to car paint, metals, rubber, or fabric. It’s the 
perfect service cleaner . . . dealers charge from $3.50 up for a can’t-be-beat flushing job — 
end up with happy customers every time! Yet WILCO SPEED CLEANER is safe for the 
resale market — it simply can’t be used wrong! 


issolves all this corruption swiftly and safely — 


Get ready for the spring change-over season — learn more about WILCO SPEED CLEAN- 
ER now. A note on your letterhead will bring samples and our full story. 


Calwis Cooling System Chemicals also include Wilco Sop-tut fi which keeps cars clean after Speed 
Cleaner has been used . . . and Wilco Stop Leak for use 
their water properly. Both are backed by years of 





in older systems which can't hold 
manufacturing and selling experience. 


Produced at Green Bay, and marketed East of the Rockies by 
CALWIS COMPANY - GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


West of the Rockies, all Wilco products are manufactured and sold by Wilco Co., 4425 Bandini Bivd., Los Angeles 23, Cal. 
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Reference or Relative & Address 


FORM 4706 1-1-5! LITHO. INU S A 


Payment as 
“Code 


Renee 


CREDIT APPLICATION AND PAY RECORD in one combination form, is filled out for each budget customer and filed in a bind- 
er at Urich service stations. It contains a column for recording phone calls or other collection efforts should they become necessary 


the traffic (ten times greater than 
the average station, they say) which 
constitutes a rich potential for pro- 
fitable TBA and appliance sales. 


As part of the program, the com- 
pany has appropriated $80,000 to en- 
large and improve sales rooms and 
to erect canopies over the grease 
racks of all stations. 


Of the 24 stations, 19 are dealer- 
operated and five are company-oper- 
ated. 


Behind the merchandising program 
is an advertising and promotion cam- 
paign for which $10,000 a month has 
been allotted, according to Mr. Lacy. 
The company sponsors two television 
shows and a hill-billy disc jockey on 
radio in Los Angeles. The company 
does practically no newspaper display 
advertising, but does buy some radio 
time from community stations for 
commercials, 


The Urich estimate of a near $2 
million TBA outlook is based on sales 
volume during the period the TBA 
program was on its own. Mr. Urich 
reports gross sales of $583,768 from 
July 31, 1950, to July 31, 1951. “Our 
present operation is expected to tri- 
ple our TBA volume within 12 
months,” he says. 
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New Willard Storag 
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Mr. Smith 


Cc. E. Murray 
has been elected 
president of Wil- 
lard Storage Bat- 
tery Co., succeed- 
ing S. W. Rolph, 
who continues as 
a member of the 
board of direc- 
tors. At the same 
time D. N. Smith 
has been made 
executive vice 
president, and 
Jay 8S. Hudson, 
secretary. Mr. Smith was vice presi- 
dent and controller of Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., Philadelphia. Mr. 


Mr. Hudson 


Hudson formerly was assistant to 
the executive vice president. 

Mr. Murray started with Willard 
in 1910 in the assembly department 
and laboratory, but came up through 
the sales department. He opened the 
company's sales office in San Fran- 
cisco in 1912, and served subsequent- 
ly at various points including 11 
years as vice president and general 
manager of Willard Storage Battery 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


New General Sales Manager 


New general 
sales manager of 
the Whitney 
Chain Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. is 
Harold W. Beder, 
Jr. During World 
War II he served 
as a Commander 
in the U. 8. Navy 
during a _ five- 
year tour of duty. 
His previous 
business associa- 
tions included the 

marketing division of Proctor & Gam- 
ble; merchandise manager for John 
Wanamaker; and market research 
specialist with McKinsey Co., man- 
agement consultants, New York. 
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Nothing but a metal back sealed beam unit like the 

‘ ~ Auto-Lite Bull’s Eye continues to burn even when lens 
is cracked or broken. All other types black-out at once 

. . the Auto-Lite Bull's Eye continues to give light. 


Ran WHY is THE AUTO-LITE 7 Me 





METAL BACK SEALED BEAM LAMP 






Bull’s Eye is backed by national magazine, television and radio 
advertising . . . no other sealed beam unit gets so much sales 
push to car owners as the Auto-Lite Bull’s Eye. 


Bull’s Eye is designed as the replacement for all makes of cars 
and trucks using a sealed beam unit . . . what a market! 
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BUY FOR YOUR CAR? 
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SUCH A RED HOT MONEY- MAKER? 


Bull’s Eye is sealed under 9000 Ibs. per square inch pressure to 
exclude moisture and dust and maintain full candle power 
throughout lamp life. 


Bull’s Eye is guaranteed to burn even when lens is cracked or 
broken. 






THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio Merchandising Division Toronto, Ontario 


Tune in “Suspensel”...CBS Radio Mondays...CBS Television Tuesdays 
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DATE ORDER 
RECEIVED 


TIRES AND 
BATTERIES 


NUMBER OF ORDERS 
PROCESSED TODAY 





REPORT OF UNPROCESSED ORDERS 
ATLAS ORDER AND BILLING DEPARTMENT 


NUMBER OF ORDERS 
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TIME 601 
ACCESSORIES 


WILL CALL 








REPORT OF FORMS 601 RECEIVED 


HOW 
RECEIVED RECEIVED 


NUMBER OF UNFILLED ORDERS 
ON HAND AT END OF DAY 
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ATLAS DEPOT 


NUMBER OF ORDERS 
TIRES AND 
BATTERIES ACCESSORIES 
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TBA LOG—This is a typical day’s record of the arrival of 

orders at the division TBA warehouse of Standard of Kentucky 

at Louisville, showing the time of day each batch of orders is 
received, who delivered them, and the number of orders 





DOUBLE TBA CHECK—This simple record is made out every 

day in the order and billing department at the division office, 

showing how many TBA orders came in and how many went 
out. Bottlenecks are revealed immediately 


Quick TBA Order Handling in Office and Warehouse 


Special Routine Speeds Up Shipment of Merchandise 
To Stations, Prevents Loss of Sales Through Delays 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
TBA Editor 


One of the most difficult TBA 
selling jobs in any oil company is 
selling both management and em- 
ployes on the idea that TBA orders 
have to be shipped to stations 
promptly, even if it involves giving 
them special treatment. Among the 
companies which have found it ad- 
visable to make some drastic changes 
in former methods is Standard Oil 
Co. of Kentucky. 

A look at the steps involved in 
handling TBA orders at the com- 
pany’s Kentucky division office and 
warehouse in Louisville demonstrates 
some of the special effort which has 
been found essential in order to get 
TBA shipments moving out to deal- 
ers with the desired speed. The steps 
are simple enough, and quickly de- 
scribed. They only prove that some- 
where along the line someone has to 
decide that fast action is justified, 
and that a routine which will give 
fast action must be established. 

Order handling methods in use at 
this particular division office, are 


similar in essential elements to those 
employed elsewhere in the Standard 
of Kentucky organization. They rest 
on the theory that shipping speed is 
essential to hold TBA _ business. 
Everybody connected with the hand- 
ling of TBA orders understands why 
speed is important, and in addition 
why the company wants to hold its 
TBA business. 

It is a mistake to assume that 
either supervisory executives or rank 
and file personnel see eye to eye 
with company management on these 
matters. First, the speed require- 
ment is difficult to understand. Stand- 
ard of Kentucky, like most petro- 
leum marketers, originally had its 
division distributing points set up for 
moving petroleum products in vari- 
ous forms to points of sale or use. 


There was never any question 
about the prompt dispatch of gaso- 
line to service stations. The whole 
distributing machinery of bulk plants 
and tank trucks is geared up to main- 
tain a constant flow of gasoline to 
service stations. Everyone under- 
stands that a service station can’t 
hold its customers if it gets the rep- 


utation of periodically running out 
of gasoline. 

But the packaged petroleum prod- 
ucts stored in the warehouse have not 
been subject to the same urgency. 
Consisting for the most part of cans 
and drums of lubricants, it was and 
is the custom for dealers to antici- 
pate their needs, and order well in 
advance. When TBA merchandise be- 
gan to move through petroleum dis- 
tribution channels, the original theory 
was that TBA orders would travel 
through the same process already in 
use for handling packaged petroleum 
products. 

Those old ideas still cling. Thus 
Standard of Kentucky took the trou- 
ble to explain to all concerned that 
there are plenty of competitors after 
a dealer's TBA business who are 
willing to sell him small quantities, 
often right off the delivery truck. An 
order filling routine which might 
work well enough, and be best from 
an efficiency standpoint for handling 
a drum of motor oil, for example, is 
too far behind the pace set by TBA 
competition. 


TBA Orders Segregated — Most 
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DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY 
SHIPMENTS and BILLING 


There are many important advantages for you in dealing 
DIRECT WITH THE FACTORY with America’s most DE- 
PENDABLE source for PREMIUM QUALITY tires and 
tubes. Satisfying independent merchants is our business. We 
know exactly what you need in EXTRA quality, policies, 
and attractive prices to get the lion’s share of REPLACE- 
AE MENT tire business in your trading area. For 32 years we 
HIGHEST DUN & BRADSTREET have played fair and square with independent merchants; 
niu. helped thousands of them build for long-term progress and 
extra profit. CORDUROY has no factory-owned retail 

stores, mail order, or private brand distribution. 


AN AMAZINGLY LIBERAL WRITTEN 
DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


A written Performance Contract that protects against road hazards; 
plus a lifetime warranty of premium quality in materials and con- 
struction. A clearly written guarantee that means what it says. This 
Guarantee will help you sell more tires—it’s proof of premium quality. 





aah 


CORDUROY RUBBER COMPANY 


¢merica’s FINEST REPLACEMENT TIRES AND TUBES - PREMIUM QUALITY SINCE 1919 
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GENTLEMEN: 


DATED 


YOURS TRULY, 


NAME . 





THE ATLAS MERCHANDISE SHIPPED ON INVOICE # 


. WAS RECEIVED ON 


(Fill in Date) 








CHECK ON TBA SHIPMENTS—This is sample of the reply card sent out by the 


operations departments at the division office. 


Dealers are asked to fill out the date 


a particular shipment reaches them, so that elapsed time in transit can be checked 


dealer orders, both for TBA and lu- 
bricants, are written up by salesmen, 
on their regular calls. The orders 
reach the division office by mail. 
Every morning, when the first inail 
arrives at the Louisville division 
headquarters, all TBA orders are im- 
mediately segregated and handed to 
the secretary of the division ‘TBA 
manager (known in the company as 
the Atlas manager). 

Her first duty is to compile such 
statistical data as may be currently 
required. This will usually consist of 
a report on the progress of whatever 
seasonal TBA promotion is underway 
at the time. She screens the orders, 
separating any which may require 
special rush treatment. 


Credit Work Rushed—oOn a typical 
day, TBA orders from the first mail 
of the day will reach the TBA sec- 
retary’s desk by 9:20 a.m. and will 
be ready for transfer to the credit de- 
partment by 9:30 a.m. Instead of 
following the old method of placing 
the orders in an outgoing basket for 
transmission by an office messenger 
on regular rounds, the TBA secre- 
tary personally carries the TBA or- 
ders to the credit department on the 
second floor. 

In the division credit office, every- 
one from the credit manager down, 
has been acquainted with the objec- 
tives of the TBA order filling pro- 
gram. Consequently when the first 
of the day’s TBA orders arrive at 
9:30 they are immediately parceled 
out, on a geographical basis, to the 
credit men responsible for each sec- 
tion of the division territory. If re- 
quired, the TBA secretary can have 
rush orders approved while she waits 
and take them back downstairs with 
her to the order and billing depart- 
ment. 

Otherwise the division credit office 
assumes the responsibility of passing 
on all TBA orders at once, and in 
turn sending them to the order and 
billing department. Again this prac- 
tice cuts across the old routine of 
letting the orders accumulate in out- 
going baskets. On a typical day the 
first batch of approved TBA orders 
will reach the order and billing de- 
partment by 10:30 a.m. ; 

The inventory records of the ware- 


house stock are maintained in the 
order and billing department. The 
first step is to record the quantities 
ordered on the visible index card file, 
bringing the inventory up to date as 
to outgoing shipments. In the proc- 
ess, if an order calls for any goods 
not on hand, the item in question is 
stricken from the order before it 
goes to the warehouse to be filled. 
A back order is prepared and held 
until the goods arrive or until the 
order is cancelled. 


After the inventory entries are 
completed, each TBA order is priced 
and extended, and an invoice made 
up. However, bills of lading for com- 
mon carrier shipment, are written by 
warehouse personnel at time of ship- 
ment. Usually by 1 p.m., the first of 
the day’s TBA orders begin to flow 
into the warehouse. Orders arriving 
in subsequent mails are handled in 
a similar manner, at approximately 
the same time intervals. 


The physical layout of the Louis- 
ville plant is such that the offices 
are housed in a separate structure. 
The warehouse is some distance 
away, across the plant yard, so that 
the order and billing department 
must make a special effort to see 
that frequent trips are made to the 
warehouse with TBA orders ready 
to be filled. 


Shipments Made Quickly—It is 
easy to see that the time which could 
elapse if orders went through these 
office processes in the normal way in 
which similar work is handled by 
customary office procedures, might 
well stretch out into several days. 
Under the steps outlined above the 
warehouse at least has a chance to 
get some of the shipments dispatched 
on the same day on which the order 
is received. 


In practice the Louisville ware- 
house hopes to clean up each after- 
noon about half of the first (and 
heaviest) batch of orders. On some 
days this schedule is unavoidably dis- 
rupted by the arrival of heavy incom- 
ing shipments. These are not easily 
absorbed in present’ quarters, a two- 
story wood floored building, erected 
about 45 years ago, before there was 
such a thing as a TBA department. 


A new warehouse, now under con- 
struction, will be the last of a series 
of new warehouses Standard of Ken- 
tucky has had to put up at its di- 
vision points. 


But the company management 
knows that new buildings alone, or 
for that matter new systems or any 
known species of new equipment, 
will not of themselves impart speed 
to TBA order filling. All hands have 
to be imbued with the knowledge 
that a considerable investment has 
already been made in promotion, ad- 
vertising and selling, just to obtain 
a TBA order. To protect that invest- 
ment against the inroads of competi- 
tion, the orders must be filled with a 
dispatch previously unknown to the 
oil business. 


Records—To maintain this fast 
pace of order handling, spot checking 
is not enough. A pair of simple daily 
check sheets have been devised on 
which the day to day flow of TBA 
orders is chronicled. They are illus- 
trated here. 


One of them, perhaps the most im- 
portant, is a daily log of incoming 
orders at the warehouse. Each batch 
of orders is recorded as to time, 
number of orders, and person deliv- 
ering them. The really vital part of 
the form is the line at the bottom on 
which is entered the number of un- 
filled orders on hand at the end of 
the day. 


A second form serves a somewhat 
similar purpose, with a little less de- 
tail, for the order and billing depart- 
ment. This form simply records the 
total number of orders received for 
the day, and again, on a line at the 
bottom, the number of orders roc- 
essed during the day. 


By these elementary means, Stand- 
ard of Kentucky, maintains a con- 
stant, unremitting check on the flow 
of TBA orders through the division 
warehouse. As a final check on the 
ultimate delivery of TBA shipments 
to dealers the device of a return post- 
card is used intermittently. During 
periods when reply cards have been 
resorted to as a check on common 
carrier efficiency, dealers have co- 
operated extensively in sending back 
the cards with date of order arrivals 
filled in. These have been useful in 
dealing with the common carriers, 
primarily motor truck lines, by pin- 
pointing specific examples of delays 
in transit. 

In this company the operations de- 
partment concerns itself with all of 
the details of order handling routine. 
It studies continuously the working 
quarters and functions of the person- 
nel involved, their equipment and the 
methods and systems employed. The 
operations men attached to the divi- 
sion office are in constant touch with 
the workings of the order handling 
system, and keep an eye out for pos- 
sible improvements in any phase of 
the program. 
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SUPER CHIEF 
Passenger 
A premium quality tire with 
special action traction tread. 


Beautifully styled and designed 
for longer, safer mileage. 


Selling these three great Mohawk Tires, you are able to 
meet every customer requirement in the low pressure 
field. To make your competitive position even more fa- 
vorable, all Mohawks are backed by a written double 
warranty . .. These low pressure models are only a part 
of the COMPLETE line of QUALITY Mohawk Tires— 
a line profitably sold for more than 38 years all over the 
nation ... Write us now for complete information about 


a Mohawk Franchise. 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 


Plants: Akron, Ohio « Littleton, Colorado 
Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
Coble: "MOHAWK" NEW YORK 
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TP CHIEF 


A tire of unusual design for use 
in snow and slush. Special 
Moprene tread provides long- 
wearing quality. 


AIR FLO CHIEF 


A smooth riding, quick stopping, 
easy-to-steer tire. Long- wearing 
Moprene tread lengthens tire life. 
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Spotting Trouble Can Cut Regulator, Battery Complaints 


For the past two or three years there has been a campaign by oi] TBA 
men to raise the standards of battery care at service stations. Overcharg- 
ing and undercharging of batteries in customers’ cars has been tagged as 
one of the most frequent causes of premature battery failure, and has led 
to a study of how to detect voltage regulator and generator trouble. Fol- 
lowing is a report of a talk given at both the Midwestern TBA Conference 
and the American Assn. of Battery Manufacturers convention by a voltage 
regulator expert. 





If Battery is “overcharged” and charging rate remains 
high, make these tests: 

(1) Make sure regulator base is well 
ie ed to car dash. 


generator operating at medium 
— disconnect wire from “F” or 
* terminal of regulator. 


of . If gga 
rate reduces, regulator is faulty 
replaced. arging 
remains high, the generator field is 
grounded in the generator or in the wir 
ing from generator to regulator. 


If above tests do not show old regulator to be defective, then trouble is 
probably in your generator, battery or wiring. 


























OVERCHARGING—These voltage regulator tests are recommended by regulator man- 
ufacturer as a means of cutting down battery adjustments due to premature battery fail- 
ure because of overcharging 





If Battery is low and charging rate low, or no charge 
at all, make these tests: 


(1) Check battery water and general bat- 
tery condition to see if it will take and (TEST 5) 
hold a charge. 

(2) Check wiring for damage — make sure 
all connections at generator, regulator 
and battery are tight and free of 
corrosion. 

(3) Make sure fan belt is tight enough to 
drive generator at full capacity. 

(4) Run motor at medium speed. Using a 
wire, touch one end to regulator base 
and other end to a good ground. If 
this corrects trouble, regulator is not 

roperly grounded. 

(S) tf test 4 does not correct trouble make (TEST 6) 
this test. Connect a wire from regu- 
lator terminal marked “GEN” or 
“ARM” to regulator terminal marked 
“BAT” with motor running at medium 
speed. If charging rate increases, re- 











ope old regulator. 

(6) If test 5 does not correct trouble, make 
this test. Connect a wire from “F” or 
Fao Hs = ges of regulator to a 
ground with motor running at jum 
speed. If charging rate increases, re- 
place old regulator. 














UNDERCHARGING—Where battery is not getting enough charge, voltage regulator 
manufacturer recommends above tests to locate cause 
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By RUSSELL T. SEYMOUR 
Vice President 
Electra Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City 


In some respects our experience 
with voltage regulator complaints 
parallels a present problem of oil mar- 
keters and others who sell batteries. 
We are told that so-called battery 
“failures” with consequent calls for 
warranty adjustments are higher 
that the cause of our troubles, and 
batteries are better than ever. 


Four years ago, we and other mak- 
ers of replacement regulators, were 
also faced with mounting complaints 
and adjustments. We also found, af- 
ter careful checking that there was 
nothing wrong with our product, Fol- 
lowing a lot of study we concluded 
that the cause of our troubles, and 
we believe yours as well, is the same: 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
average garage and service statiun 
man. 

To correct the situation, we began 
a sales and service educational pro- 
gram, which in one year’s time, cut 
complaints and adjustments more 
than one half. In addition the pro- 
gram increased sales of regulators, 
and helped sell extra related items 
such as generators and batteries. 

For one thing we found that many 
service people are completely un- 
aware of the great increase in the 
electrical load in modern automobiles, 
or in the changes in the power sup- 
ply system. From 1940 on virtually 
all cars have used two-brush genera- 
tors which are controlled by voltage 
and current regulators. To show you 
how fast this change has come about, 
in 1941 only one car out of every 
ten on the road used a voltage regu- 
lator. Today, 10 years later, three 
out of four cars use voltage regula- 
tors. 


Voltage Control—The introduction 
of voltage-controlled generators 
marked a big advance in automobile 
electrical systems. Constant control 
of generator output was provided, so 
as to fit the changing needs of bat- 
tery charging and other current con- 
suming units. For example, at a 
given moment, only the ignition coil 
may be drawing current. In the next 
instant lights, radio and heater may 
all be turned on at once, jumping 
the current demand from two amps 
to 36 amps. The voltage regulator 
responds instantly and permits cor- 
rect generator output. 

How Regulator Works—A voltage 
regulator consists of three units: A 
cut-out switch; a current regulator 
switch; and a voltage regulator 
switch. As the names imply, each 
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EXTRA COST! 


Look closely! There’s money in this tread . . 
more tire sales, volume, profits for you. For 
while this great new Norwalk “Safety Sipe” is 
designed to deliver premium protection, it’s 
priced to appeal to today’s economy-minded 
buyer. 


Here’s a tire you'll be proud to offer your 
customers .. . It’s a safe, dependable, pre-tested 
tire... backed by the resources of one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest manufacturers and unconditionally 
guaranteed against all road hazards. 


If you are a petroleum marketer eager to 
expand your service and sales opportunities, 
Norwalk’s new and complete line of passenger 
and truck tires is made for you. For details of 
one of the most attractive tire opportunities 
ever offered, write today to: The Armstrong 
Norwalk Rubber Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
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Armstrong Plants at Norwalk and West Haven, Conn., Natchez, Miss. and Des Moines, lowa 
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unit performs the following functions: 

1, The cut-out switch closes to con- 
nect the generator to the battery, 
when the generator output is great 
enough to charge the battery; it 
opens to disconnect the generator 
from the battery when output is too 
low to charge the battery. The cut- 
out switch keeps the battery from dis- 
charging through the generator, thus 
protecting the battery from running 
down; and it protects the generator 
from damage or “burn-cut.” 


switch 


2. The current regulator 


Youll like this. 


new jamp. 


Its a Tunp-Sol 





a 


opens to reduce generator output 
when the demand for current exceeds 
the safe capacity of the generator; 
it closes to permit full generator out- 
put when demand is within the limit 
of generator capacity. Uncontrolled, 
the generator would try to supply 
‘whatever demand might be made up- 
on it. and eventually would “throw 
solder” and burn out. 


3. The voltage regulator switch 
opens to reduce generator output 
when battery voltage is high; it 
closes to permit full generator out- 


| hear he re tha 


lamps most 
papi 
ot NEW Cars 








ee 


The car m nufactuters 


KNOW dood 


ainps 


Makers of new cars are the smartest buyers of 
lamps in the world. And their vote is for TUNG-SOL 


Lamps. 


Fact is, about 80% of new car lamp equipment is 


TUNG-SOL. 


The manufacturers test the pants off every lamp 
made by anybody. And TUNG-SOL always comes out at the 


top. 


Don't sniff at replacement lamp sales. The 
annual volume runs to 72 million dollars a year. Get 


your piece of this cake. 


TUNG-SOL gives you a complete line for every 
car on the road—including the new line of "Ruggedized" 


lamps for trucks and buses. 


Make twice the profit on lamps by installing 


them when you are doing other work so 


you can charge for time as 
well as lamps. 


UNg-So 


Electron Tubes. 


AUTO LAMPS 


All-glass Sealed Beam lomps ¢ Miniature lamps ¢ Signal 
Flashers © Cathode Ray, Radio, TV and Special Purpose 






TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., NEWARK 4, N. J. 
Soles Offices: Atlonta * Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Los Angeles * Nework * Philadelphia 
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put when battery voltage is low. 
Thus it protects battery, lights, radio, 
distributor points, coil, etc, from 
high voltage which might burn 
them out or shorten their normal life. 


In operation the voltage regulator 
switch opens and closes many times 
per second to maintain an almost 
even voltage in the car electrical 
system. In fact, it does about 90% 
of the work in regulating generator 
output. It would seem that automa- 
tic voltage regulation should de- 
crease the need for battery care, and 
in fact this is what it does accom- 
plish when generator, regulator, wir- 
ing and battery are in good condi- 
tion and adjusted. 


Danger Point—The point is that 
with automatic voltage regulation, 
the generator, regulator and battery 
become a finely balanced team, Faults 
in one unit cause troubles in others. 
Thus it is that the installation of a 
new battery contributes nothing to- 
ward the cure of a faulty regulator, a 
faulty generator, or faulty wiring. 

If, when a customer needs a new 
battery, we limit our efforts to in- 
Stalling the new battery and collect- 
ing his money, then we have built a 
potential return and a dissatisfied or 
lost customer. On the other hand if 
we show the customer why his bat- 
tery failed and correct the cause, then 
we've made a satisfied customer, and 
probably sold some extra related 
items as well. 


What Can Happen—Let me illus- 
trate with a simple and perhaps exag- 
gerated example. A dealer who picked 
up an easy battery sale, noticed 
while making the exchange that the 
old battery had buckled. However, 
he did nothing more than install the 
new battery, and three weeks later 
the irate customer with his new bat- 
tery also overcharged and buckled. 
The dealer had a tough and expen- 
sive adjustment to make on the bat- 
tery. é 

Now what actually happened? In 
this case there was a “chain reac- 
tion.” The field coil of the generator 
had grounded, which not only greatly 
overcharged the battery, but in ad- 
dition burned the contact points and 
resistances in the regulator. 


Regulators do fail. The average 
trouble-free operation of a regulator 
is 30 to 35 thousand miles. This year 
one out of every four cars on the 
road will have voltage regulator 
trouble. More than 5 million replace- 
ment voltage regulators will be 
made. Generators also fail. There 
are more than 8 million generator 
repairs and replacements annually. 
The job then is to know what faults 
to look for and how to look for them. 
There are two ways to accomplish 
this. One is to use graduate auto 
electricians who know how to use the 
best electrical test instruments. Un- 
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TUFFY’ ARMSTRONG, 


oe THE RHINO! 
America’s newest, most 


unusual trade character! 


ERE’S the first really new idea in 
H tire advertising in years, 

Mr. Distributor. “Tuffy” Armstrong, 
the Rhino, selling Armstrong Tires 
to 57 million readers of America’s 
biggest magazines ... plus 

14 million more readers of farm 
magazines. It’s the biggest advertising 
in Armstrong’s history. What a 
character! What a promotion! 


Put him to work for you today! 


Interested? Why not write Armstrong 
Rubber Co., West Haven 16, Conn., Norwalk, 
Conn., Natchez, Miss., Des Moines, lowa, 
605 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export: 20 East 5Oth St., New York 22. 
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fortunately that is not practical in 
most of your service stations today. 


Check Method—The other way is a 
simple method we advocate that re- 
quires no technical knowledge or ex- 
pensive instruments. It is 85%-90% 
effective. Battery condition is the 
indicator of the kind of trouble to be 
found in the “power-team” system. 
Except for batteries that have served 
their normal life, there are two con- 
ditions that indicate other trouble: 
either the battery is run down; or the 
battery is overcharged. 

If the battery is run down, with 
a charging rate too low, or no charg- 
ing rate at all, the fault may be 





Mixes perfectly with all original 
equipment and other standard 
brand fluids! 


Will not freeze at temperatures 
as low as 70°F. below zero! 


Flare will not corrode brake parts 
8 or swell rubber cups—it's harm- 





less to use! 


Uniform quality is assured by 
close laboratory supervision! 


Flare performance is backed by 
twenty years manufacturing ex- 


perience! 


THE BELL 


411 North Wolcott Avenue 
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found in one or more of these loca- 
tions: 

Fan Belt: Loose, worn or greasy 
belt can slip on generator pulley and 
fail to drive generator fast enough 
to charge. 

Generator: Sticking brushes; dirty 
or gummy commutator; loose con- 
nections in generator; open or short 
circuits in field or armature; com- 
mutator out of round or has high 
mica. 

Regulator: Base not 
grounded to car dash; 
current settings too low; 
within regulator. 


Wiring: Loose or corroded connec- 


properly 
voltage or 
defects 





flare HYDRAULIC 


BRAKE FLUID 


@ Flare is available in pint, quart, gallon, 5-gal- 
lon (with special handy pouring spout), and 
54-gallon containers. 


cO., ines 


Chicago 22, Illinois 





tions; frayed or damaged wires or 
cables. 

Battery: Batteries that have sul- 
phated; or have high resistance sep- 
arators; or hard plates; or internal 
shorts, may cause low charging rates. 

If the battery is overcharged, with 
the ammeter showing a high charg- 
ing rate, and water boiling away too 
fast (under normal conditions water 
need be added no more than once a 
month or every 1000 miles) the fault 
may be found in one of these loca- 
tions: 

Generator: Grounded field circuit 
within generator (in Ford generators 
the field would be shorted to the main 
generator brush). 

Wiring: Field wire from generator 
to regulator grounded at some point 
between the two. 

Regulator: Base not properly 
grounded to car dash; voltage ad- 
justment too high; defective circuit 
in regulator. 

Ammeter: 
rately. 


Battery: An old battery; one only 
partly charged; or one subjected to 
excessive heat, will allow high charg- 
ing rate even though regulator sett- 
ing is normal and correct. 

Once the service station man knows 
what faults to look for, the next 
step is to know how to locate the 
trouble. To solve that we devised 
simple tests that can be made with 
no more equipment than a screw- 
driver and a piece of wire. These 
tests are printed on the instructions 
packed with each regulator, and are 
keyed to determine whether or not 
the regulator is at fault by a process 
of elimination. 

These tests differ somewhat be- 
tween Ford, Auto-Lite and Delco- 
Remy systems. The steps in a typi- 
cal series of tests are described in 
the accompanying charts (s¢e page 
72). 

These charts along with an in- 
stallation chart enable many dealers 
(and customers too) to see for the 
first time, how the generator, regula- 
tor and battery work as a team; why 
each must be in top condition to in- 
sure dependable power and protect 
the other two; and how it is possible 
to “quick-check” each part of the 
system for faults. 

We believe the end result of this 
method is better satisfied customers; 
reduction of complaints and cost of 
adjustments; and increased sales. 


Not registering accu- 


Mail Order White Sidewalls 


A New York concern is promoting 
mail order business from car dealers 
on imported white sidewall tires. Al- 
though no tire manufacturer may 
make white sidewalls in this country, 
it is claimed that these tires are all 
well known American tire brands 
made abroad, said to be available in 
“substantial quantities” but with no 
mention of price. 
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(reater Value-Creater rot! 


The exclusive, visible sales features throughout the U.S. Royal 
line convince the car owner of greater tire and tube value. 
These features are wanted for their extra safety, mileage and 
comfort. They bring the U.S. Royal Dealer more top-quality 
sales... greater profit! 
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INDEPENDENT OIL MEN’S ASSN. of New England recently elected these officers: Left to right, front row; Wesley E. Downing, 

State Fuel Co., East Boston, re-elected vice president; Horace E. Davenport, George W. Pickering Co., Salem, Mass., re-elected presi- 

dent; Robert W. Carney, Carney Young Utilities, Brighton, Mass., re-elected treasurer; back row, Louis E. Gardner, General Heat 

and Appliance Co., Boston, new director; F. A. Whetton, Whetto1’s Oil Co., Needham, Mass., re-elected secretary; and Carl Blanch- 
ard, Wyatt, Inc., New Haven, Conn., elected to the board 


H. A. Parrett, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia distributor in Willamina, Ore., 
is civil defense director for the city. 
Mr. Parrett also is a member of the 
Yamhill County Sheriffs Posse and is 
former mayor of Willamina. 


* * * 


Harland Martin, president, Gallip- 
olis Terminal Co. Gallipolis, Ohio, is 
a trustee of the Holger Hospital 
Foundation, which igs building a new 
half million dollar addition to the 
Holger Hospital. 


* * * 


Edward F. Stout has been appoint- 
ed a public relations representative of 
the General Petroleum Corp., with 
offices in Los Angeles. Mr. Stout 
has been with GP since 1941 in 
insurance work. He is presently ser- 
ving as chairman of the 1952 metro- 
politan Los Angeles Red Cross 
campaign. 
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F. A. Davies is 
now chairman of 
the board and 
chief executive 
officer of the 
Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co., and 
will move to 
Saudi Arabia, 
where the com- 
pany’s operating 
headquarters are 
now located. 

W. S. 8S. Rod- 
gers, board chair- 
man of Aramco and The Texas Co., 
is resigning as chairman of Aramco 
but will continue as a director. 

W. F. Moore, president of Aramco, 
has retired because of ill health, but 
will continue as a director. His suc- 
cessor has not as yet been elected. 

Floyd W. Ohliger, who has been 
serving as a vice president in Saudi 
Arabia, has been elected to the board 
of Aramco. 

Mr. Davies is one of the pioneers 


Mr. Davies 


in developing Middle Eastern oil. 

In 1940, he was made president of 
California Arabian Standard Oil Co., 
and in 1944, when the company’s 
name was changed to Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co., Mr. Davies left the presi- 
dency to take personal charge of the 
exploration and production in Saudi 
Arabia. He was made executive vice 
president in 1949 and a director in 
1951. 


* 7 * 


H. J. McCusker has been elected 
treasurer of Cities Service Co. suc- 
ceeding Ernst H. Johnston, who re- 
tired Feb. 1. 

Mr. McCusker joined the company 
in 1919 as a member of the cashier's 
department. He later became man- 
ager of the department and in 1942 
was named assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Johnston began working for 
Cities Service in 1907. He has been 
a member of the board of directors 
since 1916 and was made treasurer 
in 1945. 
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L. D. Fraser, of Winnipeg, Cana- 
da, has been appointed general mana- 
ger of Imperial Oil’s marketing de- 
partment, succeeding A. G. DeMont, 
who relinquished the post to devote 
more time to his duties as a company 
director. Mr. Fraser, formerly mana- 
ger of the Manitoba division, will be 
in charge of Imperial’s sales organi- 
zation throughout Canada. 

C, A. Robinson, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Alberta division, 
succeeds Mr. Fraser as manager in 
Manitoba. 

W. O. Twaits, a director of Im- 
perial since 1950 and.genera] mana- 
ger of the producing department, has 
been elected a vice president. 

” ’ * 


A. Bruce Boehm, assistant general 
sales manager of Enjay Co., New 
York, Esso Standard’s chemical 
products marketing affiliate, is cele- 
brating his 30th anniversary with the 
company. 





COMING MEETINGS 


1952 
FEBRUARY 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Marketing Lubrication Committee, Hotel 
Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, Feb. 18-19. 

Oil Industry Information » The Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 18-20. 

Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Inc., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 
19-21. 

California Petroleum Distributors Assn., first 
annual convention, Hotel Carrillo, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Feb. 21-23. 

Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., Lassen Hotel, Wichita, 
Kansas, Feb. 25-26. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annua] convention 
& equipment show, Milwaukee Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 


Ol Industry TBA Group, West Coast regional 
meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood, Calif., 
Feb. 29 

MARCH 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 11-13. 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., Inc., Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex., March 12-13. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annual con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 18-20. 

National Oi] Jobbers Council, spring meeting, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
March 23-26. 

Petroleum: Packaging Committee of the Pack- 
aging Institute, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., March 31. 

Western Petroleum 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, 
March 31-April 2. 

APRIL 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., spring meeting, De- 

troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, April 1-2. 

Society of Lubrication neers, 
7th annual convention and lubrication ex- 
hibit, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., April 
7-9. 

Oll-Heat Institute of America, Ine., annual 
exposition and convention, Exposition Hall 
and Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
_ April 14-18. 

Petroleum Assn., 49th semi-annual 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., 


Assn., annual 
San Antonio, Tex., 


Petroleum Institute, third annual 
Products Pipe Line Conference, Blackstone 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., April 20-24. 
American Petroleum) Institute, safety & fire 
protection committees, Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., April 21- 24. 
ndependent t Petroleum Assn. of America, mid- 
year meeting, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 28-29. 

Indiana Asen., Inc., 
spring convention, Van ae Hotel, Fort 
Wayne, my April 30-May 1 

National Dixie Distributors, Inc., Majestic Ho- 
tel, Hot tL, Ark., May 2-3. 





FEBRUARY 6, 1952 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA is the scene as John Harper, left, chairman of NOJC, 

W. A. Parker center executive secretary of the North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., and 

Roby E. Taylor of Winston-Salem, retiring association president, enjoy a break between 
sessions of the North Carolina Oil Jobbers annual meeting Jan. 16 


Mr. Ambrose 


Mr. Irelan 


A. W. Ambrose has been elected 
chairman of the board, and S. B. Ire- 
lan president, of Cities Service Oil Co. 
of Delaware, with headquarters at 
Bartlesville, Okla. ° 

Mr. Ambrose, former president of 
the company, completes an executive 
reorganization program started last 
year which will allow him to devote 
most of his attention to the explora- 
tion and production activities of the 
company. 

Mr. Irelan, formerly president of 
Cities Service Gas Co. at Oklahoma 
City, will handle the administrative 
direction of the company. He is 
succeeded as head of the gas subsidi- 
ary by Glenn W. Clark, who since 
1944 has been vice president and gen- 
eral counsel. 


* * * 


Erwin G. Schattmann has been 
elected vice president and general 
manager of Coreco Oil, Inc., (former- 
ly Continental Refining Co.) New 
York. 

Coreco has transferred all sales and 
administrative activities from Oil City 
to its offices at 150 Broadway, New 


York, 38. Company markets lubri- 
cants and other oil products, 


> * . 


George A. Gumbs, Jr., manager of 
Esso Shipping Co.’s traffic division, 
New York has been elected to the 
board of directors. Mr. Gumbs 
started with Jersey Standard 35 
years ago as an office boy. 
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ABOUT OIL: PEOPLE 





David A. Shepard, director, Standard Oil (New Jersey) 


David Shepard Likes to Solve Oil Industry Problems 


David A, Shepard brings to a new place on Jersey 
Standard’s board of directors a perspective shaped in 
products problems, from processing to sales, and balanced 
by a variety of non-technical assignments both at home 
and abroad. 


He’s helped build a 100 b/4 oil hydrogenation pilot 
plant in Baton Rouge, La.—and helped diplomats wrestle 
with wartime oil problems in our London embassy. 

He’s been occupied with laboratory work on coal hy- 
drogenation, European representation (in Paris) of 
Jersey's central research and development organization, 
and with export products quality co-ordination. 

He’s helped to deal with problems of a Middle Eastern 
producing concessionaire (Iraq Petroleum Co.), dis- 
charged the other responsibilities of the Jersey share- 
holders’ representative in the United Kingdom, and borne 
the chairmanship of Anglo-American, now Esso Petrole- 
um Co., Ltd. 


From 1949 until his election to Jersey’s board last 
November, Mr. Shepard was executive assistant to Presi- 
dent Eugene Holman. Chiefly, now, he serves as one 
of the board’s contact members for public relations and 
government relations. 





His first assignment in the Jersey corporate group was 
as a research engineer at Baton Rouge. That came in 
1927 when he left Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with a master’s degree in chemical engineering. 

Mr. Shepard finds the industry exciting because “it 
isn’t satisfied to do things always in the same old way, 
is always trying to find and apply better ways, techni- 
cally, administratively, philosophically.” 

He keeps up on developments in his profession by 
membership in such groups as the American Chemical 
Society, American Institute of Chemical Engineers, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, the Institute of Pe- 
troleum (English), and American Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Membership in the Corporation for 
M.1.T. expresses his continuing interest in his alma 
mater. 


For relaxation, Mr. Shepard likes to ski, raise flowers, 
go fishing in Colorado, and read—mostly non-fiction. 

He was born in Denver, in 1903, and married a Denver 
girl. 

His and Mrs. Shepard’s home is in Purchase, N. Y. 
They have a daughter, at Vassar, and a son, at Deer- 
field Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 
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Ashland 





INDEPENDENT JOBBERS 


Ashland Oil's refining facilities will be substantially increased 
as the result of improvements and additions to its refineries at 
Catlettsburg, Canton and Buffalo. This is further assurance 
that independent distributors and dealers will have an ample 
supply of high-grade, catalytic gasoline. We have merchan- 
dising plans based on either “Ashland Flying Octanes” gasoline 


or your own private brand. Write for details. 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Home Office: Ashland, Kentucky 


614 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


2500 Broadway, Evansville, Ind. 


P. O. Box 210, Findlay, Ohio 


1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
3005 Dumesnil St., Lovisville, Ky. 
Rural Route No. 4, Paducah, Kentucky 

5 East Main St., Nashville, Tenn. St. Elmo, Ilinois 
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